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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—@———_ 

With the “Srrctator” of Saturday, October 10th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
HE Emperor of Russia leaves Balmoral this evening, and, 
travelling all night, will arrive in Paris on Monday after- 
noon. He will remain there four days, during which he will go 
through endless fatigues and an amount of ceremonial 
which would bore any but a crowned head to suffocation. 
His Majesty is reported to have enjoyed his stay in the 
Highlands in spite of the weather, and he has had confer- 
ences with Lord Salisbury, with his own Ambassador, M. de 
Staal, and with personages like the Prince of Wales, who 
perhaps approach his mind more closely. Nothing is known 
of his resolves, but there is a widespread belief that he sees 
clearly the dangers involved in the Turkish situation, that 
his suspicions of England have diminished, and that he is 
more ready than he was to direct the force of the European 
Concert towards the restraint of the Sultan. Mauch will 
depend upon words to be said in Paris, where, however, 
matters are by no means so hopeless as in Berlin. Part of 
French society is much moved by the Armenian massacres, 
and even the officials are not pleased to be compelled to give 
up both the cause of nationalities and their long-standing 
pretension to protect the Christians of the East. If the Czar 
and England move Italy will certainly follow, and Germany 
and Austria will be most reluctant to commence a great war 
in defence of Abd-ul-Hamid’s right to extirpate a Christian 
people. Altogether, though the clouds remain thick, the 
barometer is rising. 








It has all along been a marked feature of this crisis that 
the Ambassadors in Constantinople have felt much more 
horror at the massacres than their employers have done. 
Their Joint Note to the Porte of September 15th has now 
been published, and is marked by a tone rarely heard in 
diplomacy. The Ambassadors disbelieve utterly the excuses 
addressed to them, and maintain that the authorities, that is, 
the Sultan, ordered the massacres. The assassins, to begin 
with, all wore uniform, and were encouraged by their know- 
ledge of the impunity enjoyed by their co-religionists in 
Anatolia, an impunity to this day undisturbed, “the court- 
martial not having found a single guilty party among 
So many criminals.” The Ambassadors cannot admit that 
to avenge Mussulman deaths “it was necessary to give 
over all the Armenian houses of the quarter to murder 


Danube, the rocks called the Iron Gates. His Majesty was 
received by the Kings of Roumania and Servia at Bucharest, 
and exerted himself greatly to display warm friendship 
towards the former. At a banquet in Bucharest on 
September 28th King Charles acknowledged this friendship 
in terms of the deepest gratitude, spoke of the Emperor’s 
“exalted wisdom,” and hinted that the future of Austria and 
Roumania was now secure. Great efforts were made to dis- 
play the strength of the Roumanian Army, and it appears to 
be understood throughout Eastern Europe that Roumania 
has, formally or informally, been received into the Triple 
Alliance, and that some guarantee has been given to both 
Roumania and Servia that Constantinople should not go to 
Rassia, lest, in the desire to open the land-road to that capital, 
the Czars should destroy the independence of the riverain 
States of the Danube. The visit is therefore considered one 
of the most serious importance. 


Would it not be possible, as one warning to Turkey, to 
denounce the treaty under which we hold Cyprus? That 
treaty binds the Sultan to grant reforms to the Armenians, 
but it also binds us to defend Turkey against Russia, the 
consideration being the grant of the island. It would be, of 
course, impossible to surrender the Cypriots to a man like 
Abd-ul-Hamid, but we might take a plebiscite of the people, 
and transfer Cyprus to Greece, a destiny which they would 
be sure to choose. Greece would, of course, have ‘to pay to 
the Sultan the £500,000 which his Majesty fixed some years 
ago as the capital value of his tribute from Cyprus, but that 
could be easily arranged. We should lose very little, for 
Cyprus is not a useful place of arms, and we should, we 
believe, convince the Continent at once that we were not all- 
grasping. We shall never again fight for the Turks what- 
ever happens, and we do not, we confess, like holding territory 
assigned to us in consideration of a promise which it would 
be a wickedness to keep. 


Mr. Bryce and Mr. Asquith both spoke on We nesday 
upon the Eastern question,—the former at Aberdeen, the 
latter at Leven. Mr. Bryce’s speech is important, not so 
much from his position as a former Cabinet Minist: r as from 
his wide knowledge of the subject, and his usually cool his- 
torical judgment. He entirely believes that the Sultan intencs 
the extirpation of the Armenians; and estimates the deaths 
which have occurred by massacre and hunger at a hundred 
thousand. He thinks that the best remedy would be the 
partition of Turkey, but the Powers are not ready for that. 
The next best would be to place Turkey under a European 
Commission, but this demands an accord of many years, which 
is hardly to be hoped for. The third best, as involving no 
territorial changes, would be to depose Abd-ul-Hamid, which if 
Europe were united would not, he thinks, be a difficult task. 
If the Powers would not agree even to that, Mr. Bryce would 
denounce the treaty binding us to support Turkey, would 
withdraw our Ambassador, and would take some further 





serious step, which is not distinctly specified, but which would 
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‘ not lead to war. He means probably the enfranchisement of 
Arabia from the Sultan, which would knock the Khalifate to 
pieces, but he does not say this. The speech should be read 
carefully, for it is full of knowledge. 


Mr. Asquith commenced with a long speech on the release 
of the dynamitards, the pith of which is that the release was 
quite right if the prisoners’ health was the real reason; and 
then proceeded to Armenia. He stated his belief that exter- 
mination was “a settled policy ’—note that no well-informed 
man now doubts this—and admitted his conviction that under 
the Convention of 1878 Great Britain was specially bound to 
prevent such a crime. He would therefore ask Europe to 
apply force to the Sultan with the object of deposing him. 
Less than this would be of no use whatever. Great Britain, Mr. 
Asquith says, fully intended to do so, but at the point when 
the use of force became essential Russia and France signified 
unmistakably that their resistance would be active. The 
crucial question now is, therefore, whether we can induce 
Russia to modify that attitude. He thought that Russia 
now perceived the danger, and began to recognise the 
disinterestedness of this country, and that therefore some 
action might be taken without reopening the whole 
Eastern question or commencing a crusade. He would, in 
conjunction with Russia, lay “a firm foundation” for the good 
government of the Christians of Turkey. Mr. Asquith did 
not suggest how this was to be done, and leaves on our minds 
the impression that, while heartily philanthropic, he does not 
fully realise the situation. Failing a partition, no one can 
protect the Christians except a Sultan at once strong and 
benevolent; and where are we to find him? The first truth 
we have to face is that Abd-ul-Hamid has reopened the whole 
Eastern question, and that the Powers must close it before 
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any execution. Unless you are an elephant a small bullet. 
will serve quite as well as a big one. : 


The Bishop of Peterborough made a striking address on 
Wednesday at the Diocesan Conference at Northampton 
After dealing with the education question and speaking of 
the evils that spring from international jealousies ¢ propos of 
Armenia, he went on to deal with the Pope’s letter on 
Anglican Orders. We can only express our surprise, said the 
Bishop, that the Pope had thought it worth while to take go 
much trouble for so little result. It seemed odd that a Pope 
moved by a desire for unity should take so much pains to 
assure us that the incapacity of the Roman Church to learn, 
by experience or to recognise established facts was chronic, 
“It was because the Roman jurisdiction rested mainly on 
ignorance and arrogance that our forefathers abolished it. It 
is no satisfaction to us to be assured that it rests on the same. 
basis still” The Bishop went on to point out that “the 
maintenance of the unhistorical theory of the Papal Monarchy 
had cost the Roman Church much in the past and is likely to 
be no less costly in the future.” It endangers among other 
things the practice of Christian courtesy. That is strongly 
put, but doubtless represents the feeling of the majority of 
English Churchmen. No doubt the Pope meant well, but he- 
was badly advised if he thought his letter would be anything 
but an irritant. He would have done a wise thing had he 
left the matter still vague and undecided. 


The accounts from India are most unfavourable. The 
crops of last year in the North were insufficient for want of 
rain, and this year there is danger of actual famine. The- 
price of grain in the Punjab has risen from an average of 
32 lb. for the rupee to 20 1b. for the same price, which is. 
equivalent to a rise in the English loaf from 6d. to 10d. and 





there can be order. 
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After a long discussion the new Tunisian treaty between | 
France and Italy (nominally between the Bey of Tunis and | 
Italy) was signed, literally at the eleventh hour. The old | 
treaty expired at midnight on Tuesday, and the French 
Foreign Office was kept open till very late in order that there 
should be no hiatus. Italy has surrendered her rights under 
the Capitulations to try her own subjects in Courts of her 
own, and has got in exchange certain commercial concessions, 
Among these is the right to have her vessels admitted into 
French ports under the same conditions as French vessels; 
Italy, of course, making a similar concession to France. 
The abrogation of the Capitulations marks another step in 
the direction of annexation and the incorporation of Tunis 
with France,—the goal which M. Méline and the Protectionist 
party desire to reach. They hate Protectorates, because in 
them the hard-and-fast General Tariff is not applied. It is 
curious to note how France does in Tunis, almost without 
comment, things which if we did them in Egypt would be 
described as acts of perfidy and brigandage. Yet in reality 
Tunis and Egypt are exactly parallel cases. 


There is no special news from the Soudan except that the 
Sirdar has sent the North Staffordshire Regiment to Cairo, 
and has also sent one of his black regiments down the river. 
This is an almost conclusive proof that the operations are 
suspended for the present, and that there is to be no rush to 
seize Khartoum. Meantime the gunboats are patrolling the 
river and snapping up fugitives. They only missed capturing 
Bishara himself by a few minutes. The Sirdar is also making 
a strong camp near Dongola, where the force will be able to 
hold its own against all comers. 


Though we have not yet got Khartoum, we have captured 
the holy island of the Mahdists,—Captoo, the place where the 
Mahdi was born. The officer of the Intelligence Department 
who visited it reports that “a small wall of tasteful design ” 
surrounds the house, and that up till a short time ago a 
guard was left to protect it. Some of the loot taken from 
the Dervishes was very curious. There were coats of mail 
and helmets evidently dating from the days of the Crusaders. 
A sword which was found has an inscription in old French. 
Another sword bore the motto, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
There are also a number of double-barrelled sporting guns, 
and one rifle of immense calibre, firing a one-pound ball and 








requiring two men to hold it. No doubt the Dervishes set 
great store by that gun, but we doubt its ever having done 





if, as is expected, the drought continues, the rise will be much 
greater. Bread riots are already frequent, and the Govern- 
ment is anxiously preparing against a demand for relief works. 
to keep the poorest class alive, It must be remembered that 


|in every division of India, while the great body of the 


respectable peasantry can face one year of agricultural failure, 
there is an immense residuum below them who live from 
hand to mouth, and in a year of doubled prices cannot obtain 
sufficient food. Happily the railways now enable Govern. 
ment to bring up grain from the southern provinces, 
and famine rarely spreads over the whole continent, but the 
loss of revenue will be very great, and the suffering of an 
estimable class extreme. The weight of a scarcity in India 
does not fall on paupers, but on those who are struggling, 
and who feel as much horror of relief works, with their un- 
avoidable incidents of crowding and exposure, as our own 
artisans do of life in the workhouses. Fortunately natives 
of India do not attribute famine either to the State or the 
rich, but to the will of Providence, which, again, they think 
has the right to panish. 


The Revenue returns for the past half-year, which were 
issued on Thursday, are fairly satisfactory. During the six 
months there has been an increase of £1,262,000 over the 
amount contributed in the same period last year. The only 
falling-off has been in the Death-duties,—partly owing to 
accident and partly to the small relaxations made by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. Altogether, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
looked for a diminution of half a million in the whole year 
owing to his various reductions. But in the first half-year he 
has got over a million and a quarter more, instead of a quarter 
million less. This sounds hopeful; but if the half-year is 
split into its two quarters, and they are compared, it is seen 
that the second quarter was not so good as the first. It may 
be, therefore, that the third and fourth will also show a com- 
parative decline. But after all this is speculative, and the 
fact remains that up till now the revenue has been coming 
in very well. More than that it would not be wise to say. 


On Tuesday (Michaelmas Day), in accordance with the 
annual custom, the Liverymen of the City assembled at the 
Guildhall, and returned to the Court of Aldermen two gentle- 
men as candidates for the Chair,—Alderman Fandel-Phillips 
and Colonel Davis. Alderman Faudel-Phillips, who was 
accordingly chosen, is the younger son of Sir Benjamin 
Phillips, who was Lord-Mayor in 1866. The Lord-Mayor 
Elect, who will be the fourth Jew to hold the office, is 4 
member of the firm of Fandel-Phillips and Sons, warehouse- 
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men and manufacturers. He married in 1867 a daughter 
of the late Mr. Levy, the proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, 
and his wife is thus a sister of Sir Edward Lawson. Con- 
sidering the small number of Jews qualified to occupy the 
Chair, the fact that the new Lord-Mayor is the fourth since 
the abolition of the disabilities is a strong proof of how 
entirely free England is from any race-feeling against the 
Jews. Imagine Vienna electing a Jewish Burgomaster. 


The cricketing achievements of Prince Ranjitsinhji, the 
Rajpoot noble, were commemorated at Cambridge on Tuesday 
by a dinner in the Guildhall, presided over by the Mayor of 
Cambridge and attended by the Master of Trinity, the 
Lord- Lieutenant and High Sheriff of the county, Sir 
John Gorst, Professor Jebb, and a host of other Uni- 
versity and county notables. Daring the past cricketing 
season the Rajpoot batsman made no less than two 
thousand seven hundred and eighty runs, an average of 
over fifty-seven per innings, the highest amount ever re- 
corded. The speech made by the Master of Trinity in pro- 
posing the toast of the evening was very bright and amusing. 
Their guest had come and beaten them all in their great 
national game. He was not sure that the country would have 
been as much impressed if, instead of becoming senior cricketer, 
he had become Senior Wrangler. The Master of Trinity went 
on to tell an excellent story of Mr. A. J. Webbe, the famous 
Oxford batsman. In his first summer term Mr. Webbe made 
an innings of two hundred and ninety-nine not out in a college 
match, A few days afterwards the President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, a venerable and distinguished official, went 
to the Bank of England to transact some college business, 
which he did with a young clerk. He signed his name at the 
end, placing his college after it, whereupon the clerk looked 
at him for the first time with wonder and admiration. 
“What, Sir,” he said, “do you belong to the same college as 
the celebrated Mr. Webbe?” ‘The story had the merit of 
being strictly and literally true. Prince Ranjitsinbji, who 
made a modest and pleasant little speech in reply, naturally 
enough talked about the union of hearts through cricket, but 
that only shows how thoroughly Anglicised he has become. 
The story of the dinner, if it was ever widely known to India 
at large, would only confirm the native in his belief in the 
hopeless childishness of the Englishman, and in his silly habit 
of treating games and toys like bats and balls as if they were 
the most momentous things in life. 


Lord Rosebery unveiled a statue of Burns at Paisley on 
Saturday last. The poet, pencil and note-book in hand, is 
leaning on a wooden plough of the period. The great debt 
that Burns owed to Scotland, said Lord Rosebery, was that 
he kept enthusiasm alive. “It is to Burns that we owe 
our perennial supply, as distinguished from gusts and flashes, 
of this precious quality. To Burns we owe it that we canny, 
long-headed Scots do not stagnate into prose. His genius and 
character are the gulf-stream which prevents our freezing 
into apathy and material life.” The Scottish character was 
proud and reserved. They wanted a hero who would keep them 
warm. Wallace and Bruce were too remote. Knox wants 
a little warming himself. “Mary, Queen of Scots, does not 
anite us all. Scott, though we all love him, is not so com- 
pact or picturesque as Burns. He never fails us. We 
rally regularly and constantly to his summons and his 
shrine. His lute awakens our romance, and charms the 
sunless spirits of darkness. His is the influence that 
maintains an abiding glow in our dour character.” This 
is true enough if Lord Rosebery merely means that the 
Scotch people have as a matter of fact chosen to make Burns 
asort of standard round which their feelings can rally, but 
if he also means that Burns was the poet of enthusiasm he 
is surely in error. Burns was one of the greatest of lyric 
Poets, but it is passion and feeling, not enthusiasm, that 
inspires him. His non-lyrical poetry, again, when at its highest, 
18 never enthusiastic. Those masterpieces, “Tam O’Shanter” 
and “The Jolly Beggars,” are full of life and glow and 
thought and vigour, but they are satiric and cynical rather 
than inspired by enthusiasm. “Scots wha ha’e” is no 
doubt full of enthusiasm, but it stands almost alone. If the 
quality of enthusiasm is wanted, it is far more easily found 
in Scott than in Burns, 


from Rhodesia, and attention has been paid principally 
to affairs in the Transvaal. It appears to be certain that the 
Government of that State is arming, although it has no visible 
enemy against which to protect itself. It has also obtained 
from the Legislature power to expel any foreigner whom it 
suspects of political designs. The latter power is enjoyed by 
every Government of the European Continent, and the arming 
may by possibility tend to peace. The Boers armed will be less 
nervous, while the Outlanders will be less likely to threaten 
insurrection. The Boers are hardly likely to risk everything 
by an open defiance of the British Government. The ravages 
of the rinderpest are becoming so vast that every province of 
the continent is impoverished, the natives are threatened with 
hunger, and the means of transport are seriously diminished. 
The colonies have hardly the fortune to construct a system 
of light railways, and neither horses nor camels will, it is 
said, be sufficient to supply the vacuum. The Cape Govern- 
ment, greatly alarmed, has ordered a day of prayer and 
humiliation on October 15th. 


Cardinal Vaughan knows England, or should know it, being 
by birth and nature a typical Englishman, but he is encourag- 
ing two efforts which, we think, show want of comprehension 
of Englishmen. One is a fund to assist clergymen who in 
becoming Roman Catholics forfeit their means of subsistence, 
which will be called bribery, and the other is for the 
conversion of well-to-do Nonconformists. He had better try 
the Quakers, and see what he makes of them. Of all classes in 
the world we should say Romanism, with its huge demands on 
faith, its sacerdotalism, and its stately ritual, appeals least 
to English Dissenters, who think all these things are in excess 
even in the Anglican Church. The chance of Catholicism in 
England, as Cardinal Manning clearly perceived, consists in 
the irreligion of the masses of workmen, who, if they turn 
their attention to religion at all, may be attracted by a system 
at once complete and visible. It is a poor prospect for the 
Cardinal’s faith at best, though it has not been without its 
successes among the farmers in the Western States of 
America. 


The Council of the International Federation of Ship, Dock, 
and River Workers has issued a very curious document to 
its members, asking them to vote on the advisability of a 
general international strike, or as an alternative, a further 
period of organisation before action. The third alternative 
rans:—“ Are you in favour of resorting to ‘ ca-canny ’—i.e., 
value for value—until such time as the employers agree to meet 
your representatives in conference?” ‘“Ca-canny,” giving 
“value for value,” which is Scotch for “be cantious,” 
is explained to mean as follows:—If a man is only paid 
9d. where he considers that 1s. is his due, he is only to 
give nine-pennyworth of work. In other words, the masters 
are to be fought by systematic shirking. We do not believe in 
“ca-canny ” being adopted, and if it were it could only end in 
a strike, because the masters, seeing that the men were only 
working three-quarters of the time, would only give three- 
quarters of the normal pay. At the same time there is 
something in the underlying principle of “ca-canny.” Prac- 
tically, men at low wages do not give the same value that men 
at high wages do. This was what made Mr. Brassey say that 
wages were the same all over the world. If you paid 5s.a day 
in England you get five-shillingsworth of work. If you paid 
4d. a day in India you got four-pennyworth of work. 


The most satisfactory item in the annual Report of the 
London School Board, read on Thursday by the Chairman, 
Lord Londonderry, is the improvement in the attendance and 
in the quality of the education sought. Ninety per cent. of 
the children above five now attend regularly, the parents who 
have passed through the schgols valuing the education more 
than the previous generation did. The number of children, 
too, who pass standards above the second has risen from 17 per 
cent. to 40 per cent., though the standards themselves have 
been “stiffened.” That is excellent, especially if the true 
cause is, as Lord Londonderry hopes, an increase of receptivity 
in the taught. All.experience shows that the children of 
the cultivated learn faster than the children of savages in 
trousers. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
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No news of any importance has been received this week 


New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 110}. 
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. TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE SITUATION OF TO-DAY. 


pases never was a question upon which verbal con- 
troversy was so futile as this of the Armenians. 
There is nothing, in fact, to be controversial about. No 
person entitled to express an opinion on the facts doubts 
that the policy of the Sultan includes conduct which is an 
outrage on civilisation and humanity, and which would 
justify Europe in dethroning him by force as unworthy to 
reign over a State which is, and is admitted to be, a 
European dependency. Controversy as to the right of 
anybody to commit piracy is in our age imbecile, and the 
action of the Sultan is more distinctly an offence against 
the common interest of mankind, and especially of 
Christian mankind, than any of the historical instances of 
piracy. Nor, we conceive, does anybody doubt that, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, Great Britain did pledge herself 
when she took Cyprus to secure protection for the 
Armenians, if not for all the Christians of the East, and 
has therefore the right, if Europe will not move, to move 
by herself. And we doubt if there are many of us who 
do not feel that in not moving we are shrinking from an 
obvious duty because we are afraid of the consequences of 
doing it. Those facts are not subjects of controversy, but 
are admitted, the difficulty that worries us all being not a 
disagreement as to facts, but a perception that recognition 
of the facts does not help us a step farther forward. 
Grant that Abd-ul-Hamid is, as Mr. Gladstone so 
perpetually calls him, an “ Assassin,” grant that Europe 
ought to arrest the career of an assassin, grant that 
England specially pledged herself to prevent the special 
assassinations which are occurring, grant that England is 
humiliated almost to dishonour by not falfilling her 
pledge—all of which things we fully grant, though we 
should use other words to describe them—the grand 
question remains unsolved, What are we todo? Are we 
to blow up the house to get at the assassin? Are we to 
hurl policemen on soldiers in order to clear a way for the 
arrest? Or is there any way in which the end, which it 
is not only expedient but obligatory to seek, can be 
attained without serious risk of a struggle in which the 
assassin might ultimately win the game, and triumphantly 
proclaiming that there is no law for him, extend in- 
definitely the area and the horror of his assassinations P 

That is the precise truth of the situation, though it is 
expressed for once, for obvious reasons, in terms which we 
dislike as inconsistent with the ways of Englishmen when 
really at white-heat, and in some ways the situation has 
not this week been improved. Austria, with its massive 
though slow-moving armies and its geographical position, 
is of all the Powers except Russia the one that can do 
most to defend or to coerce the Sultan; and Austria has 
been expressing in the most public way her reluctance to 
see the status quo disturbed. All that grand display on 
the Danube means that if Constantinople is threatened 
Austria will resist, lest Russia should demand a right-of- 
way across the Danube to Constantinople, and it is so 
accepted by all the minor States, which, frightened for 
their independence, turn to the great Power which, as 
they think, can defend them. Germany could not allow 
Austria to be crushed, and it looks therefore as if the 
Triple Alliance were guaranteeing the status quo in Turkey, 
and therefore permitting Abd-ul-Hamid to work his will. 
That is bad news for Lord Salisbury, and for those who, 
like ourselves, have believed that if the crisis arrived the 
house of Hapsburg would assent to a compromise, and 
accept a road to the Aigean as compensation. That house 
may take that course still, but undoubtedly pledges given 
to Roumania and Servia—and there can be no reasonable 
doubt of pledges having been given to the former State— 
would be serious difficulties in its way. ‘By going to 
Salonica,’ the Emperor Francis Joseph may say, ‘I sanction 
the partition of the Balkans, and that means for Roumania 
and Servia servitude or extinction. I am pledged to 
prohibit either.’ 

The one gleam of light comes from the other European 
combination. There is no proof as yet, and can be none 
till the Czar’s visit to Paris is over, that the Russian 
Emperor and Lord Salisbury have arrived at any efficacious 
understanding. All that is certainly known is that they 
have “conferred” for some hours, and that the chasm 


between Great Britain and Russia has not in that 
conference been widened. An impression prevails, how-. 
ever, of that kind which is rarely without foundation 
that the Czar has been convinced at Balmoral of the 
danger to European order involved in the Sultan’s 
bloodthirsty policy, that he is willing to sanction new 
efforts to arrest it, and that in consequence the French 
Government, which has all along watched the massacres 
with repugnance, as events which strengthen the hands of’ 
both the Clericals and the Radicals in France, has felt 
itself more free to act at Constantinople. M. Cambon,, 
too, the French Ambassador there, has been visiting Paris, 
and has doubtless brought home to M. Hanotaux the true 
situation in the Turkish capital, which has made a much 
deeper impression upon Ambassadors whose wives’ throats. 
may be cut by Kurds and Lazes, than upon Foreign 
Secretaries who are only looking on. He has accordingly. 
returned to his post charged with warnings, has communi- 
cated those warnings to the Sultan, and has received from 
that potentate the usual number of promises of reform. 
Not one of them will be acted on for any length of time,. 
but it is possible that Abd-ul-Hamid, upon whom all warn- 
ings produce for the moment a bewildering impression, 
may pause in his career, may hesitate for a month to 
sanction further outbreaks, may even order his lieutenants, 
if outbreaks occur, to use military force for their re. 
pression. The pause may be worthless as far as Arme. 
nians are concerned, for the Sultan’s hatred of that 
unfortunate people is quenchless, but it will give Europe 
time to reflect, to study the situation, and to recognise 
the precipice upon which it stands. Its peace, by its own 
confession, is at the mercy of a man whose mind is subject 
to impulses which no European statesman understands, 
who dare run the most desperate political risks in pursuit 
of that supreme gratification of an Asiatic, the making: 
his own will executive, and who must either be a fanatic 
or penetrated through and through with the belief that 
the fanaticism of his Mussulman subjects is the rock 
below his throne. It is exceedingly difficult to believe: 
that cool statesmen, anxious for their own interests and 
honestly desirous that a cataclysm should be averted, can 
be blind to the danger involved in such a position, or can 
fail to see that the only way to avert it is to deprive the- 
man who produces it of his power for evil. Abd-ul-. 
Hamid can at any moment fire the magazine, he is 
known to like playing with matches, and to have 
his pockets full of them; is it probable or possible. 
that decent policemen, all of them experienced ser- 
geants, will hesitate to take his explosives away from 
him? It seems to us nearly, if not quite, incredible. 
The change in the European attitude is all the more 
probable because France, as we ventured to recom- 
mend a fortnight ago, has been pushed into the first 
place. She will not arouse the jealousies of the Continent 
as Great Britain would do, and she does not want Con- 
stantinople as Russia does, yet behind her if she moves 
is the whole strength of those two Powers. We think it 
more than likely that M. Cambon, who is said to be @ 
determined man, and who earned during the crisis great 
credit from all correspondents for his energy and humanity, 
may be the agent authorised by all Europe to make the 
last attempt to preserve the status quo, that his repre- 
sentations may increase in urgency, and that he may at 
last be the Ambassador intrusted with the pleasing task 
of informing Yildiz Kiosk that the alternatives are the 
deposition of the Sultan or the dismemberment of 
Turkey. 


It will come to that in the end. We do not believe in 
reformed Pharaohs. The system which allows such a 
scene as has been presented for the last eighteen months in 
Turkey is a system which must be swept away, and it will 
not be swept away until shells have exploded in Constan- 
tinople. We agree with Mr. Gladstone that the “ Eastern 
question,” the final redistribution of Turkey, is upon us 
again, and leaves before the Powers of Europe but two 
alternatives. They can agree upon a peaceful partition, 
to be carried out, if the Ottomans obtain their just share, 
by a moderate exertion of force steadily but resistlessly 
applied from all sides at once, or they can agree to a 
partition after an exhausting and entirely needless war 
among themselves, in which a million of men and the 
surplus revenues of a generation will have been con- 
sumed together. The diplomatists all say that the second 








alternative is the one which will certainly be adopted, 
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ay, being trained experts, prove to have been 
in tye tong Only it they are so proved, let us hear no 
more for the future of the value of diplomacy, or of 
Europe being governed by men of great senseand some 
hilanthropy. Asia could not make a worse muddle of 
Is affairs than Europe will have made, or have shed 
more needlessly more innocent blood. 





THE QUESTION OF KHARTOUM. 


UGHT we to stop at Dongola or advance at once on 
Khartoum? That is the question which is agitating 
all those who are interested in the fate of the Soudan. 
The answer to the question is not an easy one, for it 
depends upon a great many external circumstances. The 
first point which it is necessary to consider is what is the 
object of our policy on the Upper Nile. To put it plainly, 
our object is to make effective our claim to control the 
whole of the Upper Nile Valley, from the Lakes northward, 
and to get rid of the hideous tyranny erected by the 
Mahdi and his successor,—a tyranny which not only 
desolates the Valley of the Nile, but was, until six 
months ago, threatening the Nubian provinces of Egypt. 
But though it is cur object to destroy the Empire of 
the Mahdists, and to extend our power up to the Lakes, 
and until it reaches Uganda, it does not follow that it 
would be wise to give it instant expression. We want 
to destroy Mahdism, but we want to do it with the 
minimum of loss and inconvenience to ourselves. We 
want, that is, to bring the ruin down, not about our ears, 
but carefully and judiciously. One of the great reasons 
for being circumspect in our attack on the Mahdists is 
the necessity for economy. The fact that the Egyptian 
Treasury, though full—nay, running over—is under the 
control of “the man in possession ”—i.¢., the Caisse de la 
Dette—and that the Government cannot spend what it 
likes and when it likes, makes it specially necessary to 
subdue Mahdism as cheaply as possible. If two ways of 
putting an end to the Khalifa’s rule present themselves, 
the Egyptian Government is almost bound to choose the 
cheaper of the two,—unless, of course, it can be shown 
that the so-called cheaper plan would really turn out 
dearer in the end. 

Practically there are two plans before the Govern- 
ment. The first is to follow up the present success and 
make a rush for Khartoum while the enemy is demoralised. 
The other is to wait at Dongola, and allow the Khalifa’s 
Empire either to crumble away from internal causes, or 
else to break itself to pieces by hurling its troops against 
an entrenched camp at Dongola, covered by heavy guns 
and protected by gunboats on the river. We do not 
doubt that the Government will choose the second 
plan, will make themselves strong—nay, impregnable— 
at Dongola, and there calmly await the destruction of 
the Mahdist power. In all probability the news that the 
rich province of Dongola has been wrested from him will 
raise up hosts of malcontents among the Khalifa’s de- 
pendents, and he will find himself face to face with civil 
war. If, however, he escapes that peril he must for 
his honour’s sake attempt to drive us out of Dongola. 
But to do that will cost him the loss of another army,— 
and the loss of another army could hardly be sustained 
by him without desertions so wholesale that they would 
rob him of his Empire. Prudence, then, points to a 
pause at Dongola, and the organisation of the province as 
a base for further action. If the railway is pressed on to 
the head of the cataract below Dongola, a ship-yard is 
established from which a flotilla of gunboats can be 
launched, and stores of arms and ammunition are 
accumulated, Dongola will soon be as absolutely safe 
from a Mahdist attack as is Assouan itself. The pause 
at Dongola need not, of course, mean _ stagnation. 
Though the headquarters of the force holding the re- 
conquered districts will, of course, be at Dongola or near 
It, there is no reason why such places as Korti and 
Merawi, already seized by the Sirdar’s troops, should 
not also be firmly held. “We would, however, do more 
than this. We would gradually push along the great 
reach of river which, turning at Korti, runs east to Abu- 
Hamed until we had occupied Abu-Hamed itself. With 
the whole river from Korti to Abu-Hamed in our hands 
we could easily drive the remains of the Dervishes out 
of the country between Abu-Hamed and the Murad Wells, 
and we should then be in an excellent position for taking 


Berber. If gunboats ascended the river from Abu- 
Hamed, a desert column marched at the same time from 
Dugyet—a place above Merawi, but on the opposite bank 
—and another land force were despatched from Suakin, 
Berber would fall into our hands probably without a 
struggle. But if once we hold Korti and Berber, Khar- 
toum is within our grasp. In sketching this plan we are 
assuming that the Khalifa is able to do what would, no 
doubt, be his best policy,—that is, hold on securely at 
Khartoum and defy us to come after him. It is, however, 
as we have pointed out above, very doubtful whether the 
Khalifa will be able to carry out these waiting tactics. It 
is far more likely that he will be forced to attack us, instead 
of waiting for us to attack him. That, of course, as we 
have said again and again, would be the very best thin 
that could happen to us. It would mean that we shoul 
be in Khartoum even before this time next year. 

There is only one serious objection, as far as we can see, 
that can be raised against the policy of pausing at 
Dongola, It may be urged, and doubtless truly, that one 
of the chief reasons for our advance into the Soudan was 
the knowledge that other Powers were also advancing in 
the direction of Khartoum. We were anxious to forestall 
them in the occupation of the capital of the Soudan, and 
to be able to back up our claims of right with the sub- 
stantial argument of possession. To stop short of 
Khartoum might be, then, to run the risk which we set 
out to avoid. Certainly it would be most annoying, after 
having half-conquered the Khalifa, to see another Power 
step in and take the fruits of our toil. But we do not 
seriously think that there is much in this plea for an 
immediate advance. By getting to Korti we have got with- 
in striking distance of Khartoum. It is not more than 
two hundred and fifty miles by the desert route. No 
doubt the Sirdar will establish a strong garrison at Korti 
and post there a body of cavalry and a portion of the Camel 
Corps. The troops will be daily exercised in the desert, 
and in a couple of months the officers will know the routes 
of the Bayuda Desert as well as or better than the Arabs. 
Thus prepared, a telegram from Cairo will be enough to 
have the wells seized and preparations made for a desert 
march on Khartoum. For the next eighteen months at 
any rate the organisation of a mobile force at Korti will 
enable us, if necessary, to strike at Khartoum with sufficient 
swiftness. Wecome, then, back to this, that if the circum- 
stances are really those known to the newspapers, tke wise 
plan will be to stop at Dongola for at least a year. By 
this time next year, if the Khalifa still exists, we may 
wisely give his throne another shove. 





LORD SALISBURY. 


I Fg SALISBURY has attained a position in the 
world of European politics which it is hardly too 
much to call pre-eminent. It is no exaggeration to say 
that his power and influence is greater than that of any 
living statesman. A word from him could let loose war 
upon Europe, and every move on his part is watched with 
the closest and keenest anxiety. Not only is the final decision 
which he may take in regard to Turkey of vast im- 
portance. Were the Turkish question to pass away for 
the moment his position would still be one of immense 
strength. Europe is divided into two hostile camps,—those 
of France and Russia and of the Triple Alliance. As it 
is, the forces are more or less even; but England, by 
throwing her sword into either scale, can turn the balance. 
In spite, therefore, of the growling and grumbling against 
England, her favour is eagerly sought for by the Powers. 
At the present moment—the Turkish question put apart 
—the alliance which could secure the co-operation of 
England would win the game. Hence the efforts of 
Germany to bring us into the Triple Alliance, and the 
smiles and encouragements of France at the time when it 
looked as if we should have a rupture with Germany. 
No doubt there is a great deal of hatred of England, but 
there is also a very general longing among the Powers to 
get her aid and support. 

But though external circumstances have thus given 
England what may be called a “ pivot” position in Europe, 
Lord Salisbury’s pre-eminence does not come merely from 
that fact. It rests still more on his position in English 
public life and on his own personal character. In the 
first place, Lord Salisbury is Prime Minister as well as 





Foreign Secretary. Hence he can act with far greater 
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freedom, confidence, and swiftness than he could if every 
important step had to be referred to the head of the 
Ministry. No doubt Lord Salisbury has to consider his 
Cabinet, but the control exercised by a Cabinet is far less 
efficient than that exercised by a Prime Minister. As a 
rule, the Cabinet leaves the conduct of foreign affairs to the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary. They practi- 
cally settle between them what is to be done short of peace 
and war. But when the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary are one and the same person, the Foreign Secre- 
tary becomes a dictator in foreign policy, subject only to 
a theoretical but imperfect veto by the Cabinet in 
regard to great changes of policy. If Lord Salisbury’s 
position is an unusually powerful one because he combines 
the offices of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, it is 
still more powerful because he at the present moment com- 
bines a mandate from his own party with a mandate from 
the Opposition. Lord Salisbury, as regards foreign policy, 
has the whole nation at his back. He speaks with the 
voice of all England as no Foreign Minister has spoken 
since the time of Canning. Indeed we are by no means 
sure that he does not hold a stronger position than 
Canning. There were a certain number of men who 
opposed and distrusted Canning’s foreign policy, and were 
by no means prepared to give hima free hand. We are 
at a loss to find any such persons just now. As far as we 
can diagnose the situation, Lord Salisbury has been given 
a blank cheque by the nation, and may act as he pleases. 
We have, then, a Prime Minister who is not only his own 
Foreign Secretary, but has the whole country at his back. 
Such a position is absolutely unique. But this is not all. 
Lord Salisbury has a position in the European world 
greater than that of any other Foreign Minister or Chan- 
cellor by reason of his long acquaintance with the politics 
of the world. Of all the great statesmen who came 
together at Berlin in 1878 Lord Salisbury is the only 
one who still retains power. Prince Bismarck is in 
political exile. The representatives of Russia, of France, 
of Austria, and of Italy have passed away. Lord 
Salisbury alone was a party to the inner workings of 
the Conference. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the influence given by so vast an experience of the politics 
of Europe. No Continental statesman can inform Lord 
Salisbury as to what has always been the policy of his 
State, for Lord Salisbury knows the facts better than he 
does. To this large knowledge and unparalleled ex- 
perience is added a remarkable habit of not making small 
mistakes and petty slips. Lord Salisbury may have made 
errors of judgment, but he never blunders or does things 
which he meant not to do. For example, such a slip as 
that made by Lord Rosebery over the Congo Agreement 
would never have been made by him. But a man who 
knows everything, and can never be caught out in a piece 
of gratuitous blundering, is a very formidable person,—a 
person whose aims are very difficult to withstand. None 
of the Foreign Ministers of the Continent ever feel with 
Lord Salisbury that if they only wait a little and lie low 
they will sce him flounder into a quicksand. He is indeed 
cautious of quicksands to a fault, and there is no 
more chance of his stepping on to ground too weak 
to carry him than there is of an Exmoor pony 
plunging into a bog. Add to this that Lord Salis- 
bury is a man of very unusual and exceptional 
brain-power. His intellect is undoubtedly of the first 
class,—an instrument for thought which can bear com- 
parison with any now at work in the political world. 
He has what: Pope so finely called “the comprehensive 
head.” He can weigh all interests, see a fact in all its 
relations, and does not mistake the part for the whole or 
forget the fact in its accidents. Wherever else he may 
fail, it is not in the region of thought. Lord Salisbury 
thus thoroughly deserves to hold the position he has 
attained in the counsels of Europe. The confidence 
and trust of his own party and of the country as a whole, 
his great experience and his knowledge, and lastly the 
calibre of his intellectual gifts, secure it to him in the 
most legitimate way possible. 


But though we fully acknowledge Lord Salisbury’s 
right to be called the greatest of living and acting 
European statesmen, we do not mean to suggest that he 
is without faults or limitations, or that he is in any sense 
a heaven-born politician in whose character can be found 
no drawbacks. His past record shows that, though 
not without a certain kind of courage and strengih, 





he is too much inclined to shirk -responsibj}; 

too apt to think that the great aim of pened 
is never to do big things or sudden things. If we under 
stand him rightly, Lord Salisbury’s governing idea is 
never to take a short cut. He is not, of course, one of 
those men who refuse ever to look ahead, and disdain to 
take long views. He looks as far ahead as any man, but 
when he has looked ahead and seen his goal he declines to 
reach it except by appearing to keep on on the old course 
If he discovers that it will be ultimately necessary to 
reach a place on his right hand, he does not give the order 
to turn at a sharp angle. Instead, he apparently keeps 
along the old path, and is content to give a slight inclina. 
tion which will in time bring him to the desired point, 
Rather than leave the old path and go straight for his 
object, he circles round and round, confident that 

gradually narrowing the circle he will in time get to the 
place he wants to reach. In short, his rule of political 
seamanship is never to take a sharp curve. No doubt this 
fixed policy of avoiding all short cuts has many and great 
merits. It enables you, for instance, to change your goal 
again if on closer examination you find that it was 
not really the place you desired to get to. There 
are, however, times when the anti-short-cut policy ig 
neither the best nor the safest, and when a sudden turn 
of the helm is absolutely necessary. We are not quite 
confident that Lord Salisbury realises this, and fear that 
he is too deeply wedded to the gradual curve. He looks 
upon himself, that is, too much as if he were merely a 
trustee, and ought to obey the trustee’s motto of letting 
things alone till the very last moment. But all men of 
business know that if you are too rigidly bound by this 
rule you do not succeed, and that therefore when trustees 
work a business they never improve and often ruin it. A 
great nation, like a great business, wants to be managed 
by a man who is willing on occasion to take responsibility 
and run risks. We will not say that Lord Salisbury is 
never willing to run risks, but unless we are mistaken his 
chief weakness as a statesman lies in that direction. But, 
after all, that fault is a great deal better than its opposite, 
Nothing is worse than the statesman who positively likes 
running risks, and delights in seeing how close he can 
sail to the rocks of war. 





ENGLAND AND RUSSIA AMONG DARK MEN. 


HERE is one link, or shall we call it resemblance, 
between the English and the Russians in their 
external action. Both can manage the dark races of 
mankind without the sense of exhausting effort, and both 
therefore tend towards a perpetual extension of their 
dominion over those races. Whatever happens to either 
of them, and whatever professions they may make, both 
are perpetually receiving the submission of new tribes, 
and neither, when once the submission has lasted a 
few years, are much troubled by insurrections, The 
curious amalgam of pity, contempt, physical dislike, and 
desire to see justice done which constitutes British feeling 
towards all but white men, produces a line of conduct 
which, when once fairly understood, seems to incline the 
dark masses of the world to acquiesce in British ascen- 
dency. They seldom or never like their rulers, whose 
coldly proud regard chills all enthusiasm for them, and 
they occasionally resent their industrial demands; but 
they greatly respect the audacity which insists on their 
submission whatever the numerical odds may be; they 
are aware that justice is intended if it 1s not always done; 
and they are seldom, almost never, so provoked as to feel 
that emancipation would be worth the terrible struggle 
through which alone it could be obtained. The war of 
the dark peoples against the British is never, therefore, a 
war to the death, and of passive resistance there 18 
exceedingly little. The truth of this statement has been 
manifested throughout British history in India, native 
leaders, however successful, never succeeding in rousing 
the real people, while province after province, often equal 
in area and population to a great State, after trying the 
ordeal by battle once, cr in the cases of Mysore and the Sikh 
kingdom twice, has sunk back half-sullen, half-contented, 
| but for all political and social purposes acquiescent. It 
| has been shown in Egypt, where, if “Europe” woul 
leave things alone, we could govern the Valley of the Nile 
| from Alexandria to Khartoum with five thousand white 
regulars, a small force of mobile artillery, and twenty 
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thousand black troops, who would be just ds trustworthy 


as the soldiers from Great Britain. So strong is this dis- 
osition among dark men that the greatest difficulty of 


-the Khalifa arises from the fact that his subjects, as dis- 


ished from his followers, hail the British invaders as 
rers, and that Sir Herbert Kitchener is actually 
able to enlist the black “ Dervish ? soldiery, and use them, 
almost without a pause for drill, against their former 
masters. They enlist as readily as Pathans have always 
done after being beaten by the white invaders. A negro 

entleman, whose experience in Africa has been of a most 
extensive and exceptional kind, tells us that everywhere in 
the East, West, and Centre he found among negroes, who 
to him talked confidentially, the same decision, that 
English rule was endurable, and that no other white rule 
was, It seems almost certain that, if Europe permitted, 
we could govern from Alexandria to the Lakes, and that, 
though our troubles might be various and great, insurrec- 
tion, even local and sporadic insurrection, would speedily 
cease to be one of them. It will be the same in South 
Africa as soon as the Colonists fall back on the permanent 
and sound British principles, that the only temptation to 
work shall be wages, and the only coercion the pressure 
of natural hunger and taxation. At present the Colonists 
procure labour, especially for mines, by pressure on native 
chiefs; that is, in fact, they impress labour by aid of the 
chiefs’ authority at about half the rate which would bring 
volunteers. It is impossible to estimate the advantage 
which this readiness of black and brown peoples to obey 
them gives to the British people in their advance over the 
world. Not only does it act as a solvent to resistance, but 
it makes it easy for us to raise entire armies of auxiliaries, 
who are very nearly as good as our own troops, who are 
much less costly, who are up to a point as trustworthy as 
our own, and who if they rebel, as has happened once in 
our history on a great scale, do not draw with them the 
elements of a popular revolt. In the great Mutiny of 
1857 it repeatedly happened that with troops in full and 
successful revolt the peasantry ten miles off were paying 
their taxes and thronging the Courts as if nothing had 
occurred. If we would grant to the dark men even a 
decent chance of rising to a command, say even of 
cavalry only, so as to tempt their natural leaders to 
become soldiers, we might with ease form a Colonial 
Army of Indians, negroes, Soudanese, and Zulus of two 
huodred thousand men, the equal of any troops in the 
world, except perhaps a very few picked regiments of 
Pomeranians, Guardsmen, or Zouaves. 


While, however, we exult in this power, which is partly 
moral, and of itself a high qualification for leadership 
in Asia and Africa, it is vain to deny that the 
Russians possess it too. Their conquered peoples submit 
asa rule quite as readily as ours do, become as “ loya 4’ 
and enlist even more readily because the Russians are 
less timid than ourselves about granting them commands. 
Order, especially commercial order, soon appears in a con- 
quered Russian province, and though it is less perfect and 
less free than with us, it is an enormous improvement 
upon any system which the conquered have previously 
known. Slavery, though it does not cease, is ameliorated, 
and the Russian officials, though oppressive on occasion 
and very often corrupt, strike the people as an immense 
improvement upon their former administrators. The 
Russians interfere with social life almost as little as we do, 
and confine their persecutions to Christian Dissenters, 
leaving both Mussulmans and Pagans to believe or dis- 
believe as seems to themselves most reasonable. It is vain 
to deny either that the Russians have a certain charm for 
the races they conquer. Whether it is the childlike 
element in the Slavs, or their tolerance for the intolerable, 
or as they themselves explain it, a certain “ nearness ” and 
power of mutual comprehension which exists between 
themselves and Asiatics, they do succeed more than 
we do in breaking down the invisible crystal wall 
which divides all Englishmen from all Asiatics and 
Africans. Of the Europeans in India, perhaps one 
i a thousand really understands Indians, while one in 
a hundred of Indians understands the Englishman with 
Whom he is in contact,—but if India belonged to Russia, 
*ne in ten officials would understand the people, while the 
Russian would be understood pretty thoroughly bya large 
majority. We do not mean that this “ nearness ” would pro- 
uce much good ; very often it would produce nothing but 
evil, as, for instance, in the matter of pecuniary corruption, 
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but it greatly facilitates Russian rule, and would, if they 
were disposed that way, enable them to induce their sub- 
jects to modify their civilisation more rapidly than we can 
do. The English idea that the Russians govern in 
Northern Asia entirely by force is no more true than 
the same allegation about ourselves in India.: Both the 
ruling races rely on force if seriously opposed, and both 
find it far too costly and irritating an instrament for use 
in every-day life. The Russians give. more blows than we 
do, and are more accessible to bribes, but they draw 
distinctions between one man and another in a way we 
never attempt, and their taxation is not so inexorable or 
so heavy. Their rule in India or Persia would not be so 
vivifying as ours, and they would not bear for a moment 
so much discussion, but we question if they would be, on 
the whole, and taking other classes into consideration as 
well as the peasantry, more unpopular. 


What is the political deduction from those facts? 
Our object in stating them is only to help to clear 
our readers’ minds; but there is a political lesson to 
be learned too. We dread a little too keenly the spread 
of Russian dominion as an injury to those over whom it is 
extended. It is not an injury until they have reached the 
point when almost unlimited freedom is beneficial to 
them; it is not an injury, for example, in the Khanates, 
where the natives used to punish truancy in slaves with blind- 
ness. And we do not quite see sufficiently the expediency 
of avoiding contest with Russia for the same area of 
dominion, and of arriving at some territorial under- 
standing which would allow us both to expand without 
interference. We are the two peoples of the future, and 
no doubt may ultimately be forced to come to death- 
grips; but meanwhile there is a vast amount of work 
which, if we could only agree together, we could accom- 
plish in comfort,—for instance, we could turn Siberia into 
a Canada, could make of Thibet a comparatively civilised 
region, could turn Persia into a most profitable garden, 
and could rescue the Armenians, a people with a genius 
for the industrial life, once for all from their oppressors. 
None of those good things will be accomplished by 
spitting at each other in newspapers and protocols, the 
only positive result of that offensive proceeding being 
that we are both compelled to suspend the doing of good 
work in order to stand on guard. 





GLADSTONIAN TRIBUTES TO LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


HAT could conceivably have seemed more unlikely 
in 1886 than that, in ten years’ time, an eminent 
Treasury official, most ardently attached to the Treasury 
principles and practice of Mr. Gladstone, should have com- 
posed a tribute to the memory of Lord Randolph Churchill 
as an administrator? That, however, is what has 
happened, and even more, for Sir Algernon West’s article 
in the October number of the Nineteenth Century amounts 
to something like a collective testimony to Lord Kandolph’s 
commanding gifts in the management of public business, 
and to his singular personal charm, from those who have 
been Mr. Gladstone’s right-hand men in the permanent 
Civil Service. In its pages Sir Algernon himself, Sir 
Arthur Godley, and Lord Welby vie with one another in 
the emphasis with which they give expression to their 
admiration, not only for the brilliancy but for the solidity 
of the powers shown in the highest office by a man whose 
accession to power as “a serious Minister of the Crown” 
the whole body of “ old and staid officials, educated in the 
school of Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Sir Stafford Northcote,” had regarded as 
“an impossibility.” Thus Sir Arthur Godley, writing as 
Under-Secretary for India at the time of Lord Randolph’s 
short tenure of the Secretaryship of State, says :—“ He was, 
as every one knows, exceedingly able, quick, and clear- 
sighted. Besides this he was very industrious, very 
energetic and decided when once his mind was made up, 
and remarkably skilful in the art of ‘ devolution,’ by which 
I mean the art of getting the full amount of help out of his 
subordinates. He knew at once whether totakeupa question 
or to leave it to others. If he took it up he made himself 
completely master of it; if he left it alone he put entire 
confidence in those to whom he left it, and endorsed their 
opinion without hesitation. .... . Few high officials can 
have been his superiors, or indeed his equals, in the art 
of getting things done.” 
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That is exceedingly high praise from a most competent 
judge, and considering that the duties of the Secretary of 
State for India are, as Sir A. Godley rather quaintly puts 
it, “somewhat complicated by his relations with. the 
Council,” and that the Government in which Lord 
Randolph was Indian Secretary was only in office about 
six months, it would be difficult to resist the conclusion 
that in that brief period he evinced the possession of 
something amounting to administrative genius, at any 
rate from the interior point of view. It is hardly 
claimed that the evidence before us proves him to have 
been a great Indian statesman. Important measures, 
such as the annexation of Burmah, were no doubt carried 
out during his Secretaryship. But with Lord Dufferin at 
Calcutta there is no reason to suppose that Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s part in that transaction amounted to more 
than intelligent and sympathetic acquiescence in a policy 
the determining causes of which had been long maturing. 
On the other hand, the formation of the Indian Midland 
Railway, which, Sir Algernon West says, “ was carried 
out by Lord Randolph against considerable opposition,” 
is precisely a fruit of his term of office which deserves to 
be placed in large measure to his personal credit. But 
valuable as that measure was, it could not be described as 
manifesting more than excellent intelligence and firmness 
of purpose within a limited sphere. We do not say that 
he might not have developed into an Indian statesman of 
the first rank, but only that he had not the quantity or 
quality of opportunity needed for proving his possession 
of the qualities needed for such a position. 

As to Lord Randolph’s work at the Treasury, the 
evidence as to his possession of unusual grasp of mind 
and keenness of vision, as well as of power to get the best 
work out of subordinates, is fully as clear and decisive as 
in the case of his tenure of the Indian Secretaryship. Sir 
A. West, then Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
and Lord Welby, then Secretary to the Treasury, bear 
testimony which on such points is absolutely beyond 
challenge. Both of them were strongly prejudiced against 
their new chief in the summer of 1886, and both of them 
were not only vanquished by his perfect candour and free- 
dom from affectation, and a joyous sparkle of manner and 
speech which, with other features in his character, leads 
Sir A. West to compare him to Charles Fox, but also 
constrained them to yield their full and unstinted respect 
and admiration to his powers as an administrator. How 
wonderful his intuition must have been is sufficiently 
illustrated by the fact that he mastered the technical 
business of the Treasury, and, so far as we are aware, 
made no public mistakes, although starting from a 
point behind the ordinary Board-school boy. Sir 
A. West relates, without any reserve of incredulity, 
the story that on asking a Treasury clerk to put some 

figures more plainly before him, and receiving for reply 
that the clerk had done his best, and had reduced the 
figures to decimals, Lord Randolph said, “ Oh! I never 
could understand what those d——d dots meant.” It 
is nothing short of astounding that such a man should 
have, in less than six months, won the intellectual 
allegiance of financial and fiscal experts so eminent as 
Lord Welby and Sir A. West. Nor was it by any 
means only by his manner of doing the business of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer that he conquered 
that allegiance. That manner, as their testimony shows, 
was perfectly admirable, and proved his possession of 
singular powers of concentration and of selection between 
the essential and the non-essential in relation to affairs 
coming before him. But we have from Sir A. West 
this striking opinion as to Lord Randolph’s original 
faculty for dealing on fresh lines with? the difficult 
material placed before him. What the Budget which 
Lord Randolph had got through the Cabinet in the 
autumn of 1886 was “cannot yet be told; but it may be 
fairly said that it far exceeded in importance any Budget 
since Mr. Gladstone’s great performance in 1860...... 
When some day his Budget comes to light, as I trust it 
will, it will be seen how original were some of its pro- 
visions, and how unlike to any plans that would probably 
have emanated from the ordinary official brain.” 

Such evidences of Lord Randolph Churchill’s powers as 
an administrator cannot be ignored. They are most im- 
pressive, but to our mind they deepen the sadness which 


vesninipngeasiats 
feeling which made his influence on politics nea 
years through which he fought bis le “i diatlaon 
deteriorating to the quality of public life, It is ieee 
thing to know that he was capable of repenting for bitter 
words which he found to have been wanting in justification 
Mr. Gladstone and his friends may readily forget the 
wounds he caused to them. But it is not easy to fo 
the bad example which his ill-directed brilliancy set to 
politicians at large. Nor did the method of his leavin 
office illustrate sound judgment, even if it can be justified 
on grounds of political morality. A longer life might 
have given him scope to redeem his errors, and we can at 
least say that Sir A. West’s article deepens the regret that 
that scope was not afforded to him. That the resignation 
was not sprung as a surprise on Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues may be acknowledged ; as also that Lord Ran. 
dolph had a sincere love of economy in the public service 
which he showed wisely and independently by abolishing 
the old-standing Secret Service grant of £10,000 a year 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. But as Sir A. West 
acknowledges, the “fatal letter” from Windsor, which 
was accepted by Lord Salisbury as a virtual resignation 
really offered no other alternative except the writer's 
“absolute supremacy” in the Cabinet. And while doing go 
it also, we may add, indicated very much the kind of atti. 
tude towards questions of national defence where economy 
was in question, which has been exhibited in a letter pub. 
lished a few months back from Mr. Gladstone on the subject 
of the present expenditure on the Navy. Indeed, it went 
further. For Lord Randolph’s allusion in the Windsorletter 
to the possibility of the modification “ or abandonment ” of 
intended expenditure on fortifications and guns was so 
extraordinarily casual, not to say contemptuous, in its 
tone, that it is hard to believe that his judgment could 
ever have become really that of a first-class statesman on 
affairs of first-class moment. His intentions, as we freely 
admit, might often have led him to steer a good course, 
but if he had lived to return to office, it must have been 
long before he could have been completely trusted not to 
make disastrous mistakes of head, while his treatment of 
Sir Stafford Northcote created a bitter feeling of in- 
security as to his liability — notwithstanding many 
generous impulses—to grave faults of heart. Still, Sir 
Algernon West’s article does deepen the tragedy of a 
death which left no opportunity for the redemption of 
errors, and the building up of a great reputation by a 
public man of singularly varied gifts and many charms, 
who had shown himself often well able to unlearn and to 





learn. 





“TRUSTS” IN THE UNITED STATES. 


E referred last week to an extraordinary legal case 
lately decided by Judge Russell of the New York 
Supreme Court, in the course of which it was shown that 
a private firm of chemists had been forced to seek, 
apparently in vain, for the protection of the law against 
the measures taken by the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association to prevent the trade from dealing with them. 
Such cases as these are only too common in the United 
States, whose enterprising citizens, ready to develop any 
tendency to its extreme, whether of good or evil, have 
given the rest of the world an object-lesson in the evils 
that may be wrought by combinations, or ‘ combines,” as 
they are more characteristically called, for trade purposes, 
when their power is not tempered by the wholesome 1- 
fluence of Free-trade. 
The process is a fairly simple one, though it requires 
a certain large-minded daring and a good deal of 
unscrupulous tenacity. A group of powerful producers 
is formed, sufficiently strong to obtain such a hold 
upon the market in any particular commodity that it 
can practically dictate the price; it then proceeds to buy 
up the other producers and absorb them into the “ ring, 
generally on terms named by itself, and if any are found 
to be recalcitrant, it either kills their trade and drives 
them into bankruptcy by offering goods to their customers 
below cost-price, or adopts the less expensive main’, 
objected to by the plaintiff in the case to which we referre 
last week, of “ circularising ” the obstinate firm’s clients a0 
advising them to deal with it no more. Such tactics 48 
these, assisted, if joint-stock industrial concerns stand in 
the way of their success, by such devices as “ beat 





thoughtful Englishmen must feel at that want of moral 
ballast and those lamentable defects of taste and good 
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ours damaging to their credit, are bound, if the “ com- 
» ig sufficiently strong, well capitalised, and un- 
scrupulous, to overthrow the most securely established 
opposition, and to bring a whole industry into the grip of a 
igantic monopoly. The system requires tactful manage- 
pont it must not be applied to a commodity which 
can be supplied in indefinite quantities without much 
reliminary outlay, or can be easily dispensed with and 
replaced by substitutes. Such conditions as these are 
unfavourable to the aspiring monopolist, but within certain 
obvious limits it is practically impossible, under a protec- 
tive régime, to fight against the system of Trusts, which 
has been developed to such perfection in the United States 
as to provoke legislation, and has then snapped its fingers 
at the law which it evaded by dropping the name of Trust 
and assuming the more high-sounding title “ Association.” 
Now it is absurd to suppose that all such combinations in 
the United States force their way to supremacy by unfair 
means, though Englishmen are very apt to do so owing to 
their soundly based detestation of anything that smacks of 
monopoly and trade restriction ; but we have no hesitation 
in asserting that the power of these associations, whether 
fairly or unfairly built up, is an unqualified evil from 
every point of view. The extent to which this power has 
been developed is astonishing. To take an example 
at a venture, we find that the American Sugar Refining 
Company “ became, in January, 1891, the owner of all the 
property theretofore belonging to the Sugar Refineries 
Company, originally organised in 1887. Capital stock, 
originally $50,000,000, was increased in January, 1892, to 
$75,000,000 to acquire the capital stock of the four 
Philadelphia refineries, and to a controlling interest in 
the Baltimore refinery,” &c. In January, 1893, a list was 
made of all the refineries in the United States neither 
controlled by, nor working on an “ understanding” with, 
the Company in question. There were but four in all, and 
their aggregate daily capacity, at an outside estimate, was 
three thousand eight hundred barrels, whereas “ the daily 
capacity of refineries operated or controlled by the Sugar 
Refining Company was said to be about forty thousand 
barrels a day.” Here, then, we have a corporation with a 
capital of £15,000,000 sterling, and assets valued in its 
balance-sheet at £21,000,000, “‘ operating or controlling” 
refineries which can turn out more than ten times as many 
barrels as all the other refineries in the United States put 
together. Itis not surprising to find that it has been finan- 
cally successful. The Commercial Chronicle, from which 
we have gleaned the foregoing figures, tells us that the 
Company’s ordinary stock has received the following 
dividends since its formation:—In 1891, July, 4 per 
cent,; in 1892, 104 per cent.; in 1893, 11} per cent. and 
10 per cent. “extra;” in 1894, 12 per cent.; in 1895, 12 
per cent. 
There is no need to insist upon the fact that the exist- 
ence of such corporations as these, holding a position of 
tyrannical supremacy in a certain industry and paying 
large dividends on an enormous capital, is detrimental to 
the interests of the consumer. It is the fashion to abuse 
competition in these days, and to contend that the race to 
outstrip one’s fellow-creatures in producing a good and 
cheap article is not consistent with the highest ideals of 
humanity. Without attempting to soar with modern 
criticism into the empyrean of transcendental economics, 
Wwe may perhaps point out that there is something to be 
said for a system which provides our poorer classes with 
the necessaries of life and many of its lesser comforts at a 
rate which leaves the most modest income some margin to 
be devoted to culture or other purposes. The effects of 
the “ combine” system, though its organisers have worked 
it tactfully and discreetly, always endeavouring to stop 
just short of the point at which their exactions would 
become intolerable, may be judged from the fact that one 
of the great parties in the United States has been 
“captured” by enthusiasts who can see no way to 
salvation except through the destruction of the whole 
commercial fabric of the country. It is not only that the 
consumer has to pay more for his goods, and that the 
power of the Trusts is closely connected with the truck 
system which nearly provoked a revolution in England in 
the days of the Chartists. Owing to the existence of 
these huge monopolies individual enterprise is crushed ; 
no one can dare to “set up for himself” with the cer- 
tainty that if he works up a business worth having, he 
will be driven out of the field and his connection 
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will be seized on by @ corporation with millions of 
capital and a centralised organisation behind it; and 
thus opportunities for the legitimate development of trade 
are hopelessly lost, because the great corporations, though 
their existence keeps the small trader from starting, 
cannot possibly spy out all the openings into which their 
industry might flow under normal conditions. Assisted 
by a tariff which prohibits foreign competition and by the 
restrictions which legislation has imposed upon banking, 
thus checking the free supply of credit, combination has 
been developed in America to a point which justifies the 
existence, if not the methods, of a party sworn to overturn 
the country’s commercial system. e often hear that 
this is an age of amalgamation in England also, and it is 
certainly true that large combinations both of retailers 
and producers are encouraged by the limited company 
system ; but here such unions tend rather to cheapen 
prices by centralising the administration and diminishing 
working expenses, and we have no need to fear any 
possibility of “ corners” as long as an abundant supply 
of credit is ready to the hand of any enterprising com- 
petitor, and as long as we have not only England but the 
whole world in which to make our purchases. The only 
matter in which freer competition is perhaps needed here 
is that of transport. If the great competing lines choose 
to combine to keep up rates, it is out of the question to 
build a new network of railways merely for the purpose of 
bringing them down. So that the railways from the 
nature of the case have something like a monopoly, and, 
if we are to believe a tithe of the assertions of traders 
when they are airing their grievances, make a bad use of 
it. In such a case as this there is no remedy but Parlia- 
mentary interference ; but we may at least be thankful for 
the free play of competition which our fiscal system secures 
for us, and for the fact that though a “ corner ” in financial 
articles of restricted supply such as stocks and shares is 
not unknown in England, we are not liable to the tyranny 
of trusts and combinations in the world of pure commerce. 








THE RELIGION OF KINGS. 
HAT with the growth of population and its victories in 
South America, the Papacy has probably as many 
devotees as it ever had, but it has not been fortunate among 
the Royalties. It has of late years only gained one small 
throne, that of Roumania, while it has lost the Bourbon 
thrones of France and Naples, the Braganza throne of Brazil, 
and quite a number of thrones in Italy. The Kings of Saxony 
and Bavaria have ceased to be completely independent, while 
the Prince of Bulgaria, who is a King in all but name, has 
allowed his son to be brought up as an avowed heretic. Only 
two Monarchs of first-class States, Austria and Italy, are now 
Roman Catholic, while of these one has remained for two 
generations excommunicated and impenitent. The thrones 
which have risen to the top of the world, the British, the 
German, and the Russian, belong to the Protestant or the 
Greek Churches, while among the smaller Princes those 
of Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Roumania are rivalled or outweighed by the Princes of 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Wurtemburg, Hesse, Baden, 
Greece, Servia, and Montenegro. No Catholic ecclesiastic 
whatever is now a Sovereign Prince actually ruling in his terri- 
tories, and no Government whatever except, perhaps, that of 
Ecuador, which does not signify much in the world, maintains 
laws that are completely in accordance with the ideas and 
wishes of the Holy See. 

It is natural under such circumstances that the Papacy 
should watch with a jealous eye against the intrusion of 
heretic Princes or Princesses into the families which still 
remain faithful, and should insist, when such incidents occur, 
upon “ conversions ” which it can hardly believe to be entirely 
sincere; but we rather wonder that the Greek Church should 
be equally arbitrary, and wonder very much that general 
Eoropean opinion should be so entirely indifferent or 
favourable. If a private person changed his creed or 
that of his child out of ambition, or for a fortune, 
or for convenience, as Royalties have done within the 
last three years in Russia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro, 
the public would regard him as guilty of a serious offence 
against his conscience for the sake of worldly advantage, 
and would probably suspect him of a want of principle 
fatal to implicit confidence. It does not quite like, we fancy, 
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even conversions which are clearly conscientious, manifesting 
occasionally a most curious prejudice in favour of a man 
remaining within the creed in which he was brought up— 
witness a score of articles published when the Marquis of 
Ripon entered the Roman Catholic Church—and if it smells 
self-interest in the affair it is apt to be positively malignant. 
That is not the tone, however, with regard to Royalties, 
Princes and Princesses being expected, as it were, to adopt 
the faith of their subjects as they adopt their laws, without 
the slightest reference either to their inner consciences or to 
their intellectual convictions. We have read many comments 
on the conduct of Bernadotte in deserting Napoleon and 
declaring war on France, but we do not remember so much as 
an observation on his change of creed; and Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria is despised much more heartily for submitting to 
Russia than for exposing his son to what he must conceive 
to be at least an extra risk of final damnation. Even when, 
as in the case of the forthcoming Italian marriage, the 
bride is expected not only to renounce but to denounce 
the errors of her own Church, opinion is not moved to 
severity; and the Princess Royal of Italy will be judged 
in fature, even by Greeks, without any reference to what 
in an older state of ‘society would have been regarded as 
apostasy. The ‘dominant idea seems to be that a Prince 
ought to be of the same shade of religion as his subjects, 
and that for him to maintain a theological or ecclesiastical 
conscience of his own is something of an impertinence, a 
queer state of feeling among good people distinctly traceable 
in many comments on our own James the Second, and on the 
dynasty of Saxony, which has for generations remained 
Catholic amidst a Protestant population. 


One would like to know, as an element in their history, 
what the Royal families think of the matter themseives. We 
take it, very little. Kings are very rarely atheists, or indeed, 
in any very definite way, agnostics. There is some reason to 
suspect that our own Norman Kings, two of whom, Rufus and 
John, were open blasphemers, held a secret creed in which 
there was very little religion indeed, and Frederick the Great 
professed himself, at all events, a Secularist, but impiety, or 
even total disbelief, has not been usual upon a throne. 
The Kings have felt the limits on their own action too 
keenly, and being unable as Western men to accept the 
notion of a blind Fate, have adhered to that of an overruling 
and sentient Power. ‘ Who is this,’ moaned the crowned 
barbarian, “ who breaks the strength of the strongest Kings P ” 
and a King prostrated by sickness must feel with unusual 
depth the contrast between his apparent grandeur and his 
actual powerlessness. The idea, too, that the crown has come 
to them from above has always been pleasant to their minds, 
as setting a mystic seal upon their claims, and enabling them 
to ayoid acknowledging that they reign either by the will of 
the people or because of some ancestral sword. It is probable, 
too, that they actually feel the necessity for something to rely 
on stronger than themselves, something which shall be in the 
universe what they are, or think themselves, in their own 
States. Kings are not usually pious persons, but one 
can hardly imagine a King to whom the desire for 
prayer has never presented itsclf, at least as an emotion, 
or who could heartily despise the prayers of a whole 
people offered up on his behalf. Kings at any rate are 
very rarely atheists, but we fancy that as a rule, and allowing 
for individual exceptions, their creed as a caste approximates 
closely to Theism. They admit subjection to the super- 
natural, and are even willing to allow that they will receive 
reward or punishment for their acts as Kings, but they are 
indifferent to revelation, and no system of theology really 
bites their minds. They seldom govern their private conduct 
by the rules of any Church, and almost never regard eccle- 
siastics as nearer God than themselves, This is true even of 
Roman Catholic Sovereigns, who grow highly indignant 
when Rome opposes them, even when the opposition is 
clearly within their own theoretical admissions as to 
Papal rights. They do not care much about Churches 
as corporations, and are apt to think of doctrines, especially 
peculiar doctrines not accepted by the whole of Christianity, 
very much as they think of laws, as expressions of a general 
conviction liable to be changed. They feel a little above the 
details, and would, but for decorum, worship in one church as 
readily as another. Our own Queen worships habitually in 
churches of widely different organisation, and, on points like 








a 
the descent of orders, of widely different belief, and the world 
noticed with some surprise that the Czar at Balmoral 
attended a Presbyterian service. Kings hold, in fact, that 
God governs, and there, in their own hearts, they are dig. 
posed to leave the question of religion, not rejecting, but 
not much respecting, any dogma whatever. They are priests, 
they hold, in a sense, and consecrated, as much as any priest,’ 
or other interpreters of the faith. To men with such views 
a “change of faith” cannot appear to be of overwhelming 
importance, for the sufficient reason that there is no change 
that such faith as they have is independent not only of 
ecclesiastical formulas, but of all but a few primary dogmas 
of all indeed substantially except one. A certain popular 
recognition of this fact, the result of instinct rather than 
of study, is probably one reason for the readiness of nationg 
to ask from Princes and Princesses declarations which, but 
for the limitations of Royal faith, would beincredible basenesses, 
They believe that Kings do not care, and so believing, fail to 
see why, in respect to their apparent faiths, they should 
remain separate from the majority, or at least why they 
should not bring up their children to believe as their 
subjects do. The thin faith of the Kings is also the reason, 
we imagine, why conversions on the throne to unpopular 
creeds have in modern times been so excessively rare, 
There were several during the first fervour of the Re. 
formation, but since then the only case we can recall is 
that of the two Stuarts, who, though bred as Protestants, 
adopted, and sooner or later professed, the Roman Catholic 
faith. Kings would change their Churches like other people 
but that, their true faith being Theism, the arguments for 
change never seem to them quite real. 





THE PROPOSED DOCTORS’ UNION. 

E fear that it will hardly prove possible to form a 
Doctors’ Union on the lines suggested in Tuesday’s 
Times. But that there is a crying need for the improvement 
of the pecuniary position of the ordinary medical practitioner, 
both in town and country, we have no sort of doubt. Nothing 
could be worse than the condition to which unlimited com- 
petition has reduced the lower ranks of the profession. In 
truth there is no profession, not even that of the lawyers, in 
which the unrestrained struggle for remuneration has more 
evil results. We are Free-traders to the backbone in all 
matters where no moral questions are involved, but it is 
impossible not to note that the profession of healing is one 
which ought not to be exposed to the pressure of competition 
without limit. Moral reasons make it impossible for the 
doctor to protect himself against the effects of competition as 
can the ordinary seller of personal strength or skill. The 
doctor cannot refuse to see and spend time and trouble over a 
dying man, though he may be certain that he will never get 
any pay for his trouble. The architect may refuse to design 
a house for an insolvent man, however urgent the appeal, but 
the doctor cannot say he will not attend a bankrupt whose leg 
has been broken by an accident. The fierce competition 
between the doctors drives down fees, however, to the very 
lowest, and does not take account of the fact that the doctor 

cannot be sure of collecting even this small remuneration. 

If a doctor could say, ‘I may have to fix my fee at a very 
low figure, but at least I shall get that,’ things might be left to 
right themselves. But as we have pointed ont, he practically 
cannot do that, because appeals are made to him on grounds ' 
which humanity and morality forbid him to disregard. There is 
thus a double “squeeze” on the doctor to diminish his profits, 
—first, that of a fierce competition such as all other profes- 
sions are exposed to, and then that of a human feeling which 
it is almost impossible to disregard. Up till now the doctors, 
to their great honour, have never given in to the temptation 
to treat their skill in healing as a mere marketable commodity, 
and have always given scope to the feelings of charity. Those 
who know anything of the inside of a poor people’s doctor's 
life know how often a doctor faces storm and cold and dis- 
comfort to relieve suffering for practically no remuneration. 
The country doctor does not ask whether it is worth his while 
to drive six miles on a wet night, and when he himself is very 
likely far from well, merely to inscribe a five-shilling visit in 
his books which he will probably be unable to collect. It does 
not occur to him to consider solely the commercial aspect of 
the transaction. He goes asa matter of duty. It is greatly 
to be feared, however, that if something is not done to improve 
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the position of the hambler members of the profession this 
state of things, so.honourable to the doctors, will cease to 
exist. The doctors are gradually being driven to the wall, 
and there is reason to fear that at last they will in self. defence 
be obliged to take up a purely commercial attitude in regard 
to their patients,—the attitude of the tradesman who argues: 
—‘This shop is not a pauper asylum. You will get good 
yalue for sixpence, but nothing for nothing.’ It would be 
nothing less than a national disaster if this were to be the 
result of unlimited competition. It is of vital importance 
that the members of the medical profession should regard 
-themselves as something higher than mere honest salesmen, 
—that they should feel, in fact, that they are the holders of 
asacred trust. We are not visionaries, and do not, of course, 
suppose that the doctors can all be unlimited philanthropists, 
but we hold most strongly that it is essential to maintain the 
general idea that doctors have a duty towards the com- 
munity. If once this dies out, and the merely commercial 
aspect of the medical profession takes its place, the 
art of healing will suffer a gradual and certain degradation. 
“In the shop as in the shop” will be the motto, and whatever 
is thought fair and honourable in the shop will be approved 
in the dispensary, and even in the sick-room. The doctor 
will sell you his skill at so much the ten minutes, but he will 
feel that it would not be business to sell you anything else, or 
to let you have what he now so often gives you as well as his 
ckill,—sympathy, devotion, and self-sacrifice. ‘I cannot go 
through the trouble of persuading your little girl to let me 
yet her arm, without a double fee. It really would not pay 
ne to do so. The getting her not.to be frightened must 
always be done by the parents if only ordinary fees are paid.’ 
That will be the sort of thing that the doctor ona purely 
commercial basis will say with perfect good nature to the dis- 
tracted mother. Nay, he may even bargain over the bed of 
the wife, and tell the father in a difficult case that he cannot 
undertake the work necessary to save both mother and child 
unless he is paid accordingly. ‘One will be ten shillings, 
and both a sovereign.’ Needless to say, we do not suppose 
that in reality we should ever quite reach such a state of 
things as this. But it is along the road that leads there 
that we shall be travelling if the doctors are forced into 
taking up a purely commercial attitude towards their 
patients. There is yet another evil to be dreaded if un- 
limited competition is allowed its full force in the medical 
profession. Doctors are always under a terrible temptation 
to play upon their patients’ weaknesses, and use those 


weaknesses as stepping-stones to wealth. People sometimes | 


wonder why doctors hate so bitterly those of their calling who 





tions owing to the pressure of competition, but the existence 
of strict rules has helped to keep these evils in check. 
There is plenty of poverty among barristers, but that poverty 
has not been allowed to introduce a competition which would 
demoralise the profession. The main restriction is, of course, 
the imposition of a scale of fees below which a barrister may 
not take work. No doubt these rules are to some extent 
evaded, but not sufficiently often to enable the solicitors or 
their clients to get counsel’s help at the rate of about 1s. 
an hour. We agree therefore that it might be useful for a 
Doctors’ Union to prescribe a minimum fee, and to ‘view 
with disfavour the attendance of non-pauper patients at 
any less sam. At any rate they might absolutely prohibit 
the taking of any portion or instalment of the minimum fee. 
That is, they might insist that a doctor must either charge 
the minimum fee or else take no remuneration whatever. 
This would prevent underselling. Next, another minimum 
might be placed on the fee per member taken from a club 
or association. A member of the Union might be forbidden 
to be a club doctor at less than what should bé'settled as a 
fair rate of remuneration. Lastly, the local committees of 
the Union might schedule other scales of fees for special dis- 
tricts, or agree, as is even done now in certain places in 
a half-hearted way, to charge according to the rateable 
value of the patient’s house. Within these limits competi- 
tion might be allowed to work freely. In effect the Union 
would say, “Get your living as best you can, provided 
you do not try to get it by offering to work for impossible 
fees.” This plan seems to us better than the more elaborate 
one proposed in the Times, but at the same time we admit 
that we have no “inside” knowledge, and write merely as 
outside observers. There remains one point,—How are the 
doctors to be got into the Union, and once there to be kept 
there? Most certainly the doctors would be very unwise to 
imitate the tactics of some of the Trade-Unions, and try to 
coerce recalcitrant members of the profession into joining by 
some form of boycott. In our opinion it would be far better 
for the doctors in the Union not even to refuse to meet outside 
doctors in consultation. They should agree to do so if the 
said doctors were otherwise qualified, and provided that the 
patient paid an additional fee, which might be fixed high, 
such fee to go to the general funds of the Union. But in all 
probability there would be little difficulty in getting the 
doctors to unite. The majority of them are so eager to get 
some relief from the present situation that they would, we 
feel convinced, join at once. We wish the project, then, all 
success, for we are convinced that there is a real need for some 
plan which will secure the ordinary practitioner better re- 


have earned the name of quack. The explanation is simple | muneration, and a protection against the impulse to keep 


enough, The quack is the man who has yielded to the tempta- 
tion to trade upon his patients’ feelings, and who has skilfally 
used the dread of death and suffering, and the intense and 
passionate desire of mankind to avoid them, as means. of 
advancement. The man who trickily and unfairly advertises 
himself as possessing some special gift of healing, who claims 
a monopoly of alleviating suffering, and who covertly sug- 
gests that he has secrets not known to his fellows, is doing 
the public an injury, and degrading his own nature. It is to 
be feared, however, that such unprofessional and degrading 
tactics are on the increase. The fierce struggle for a living 
has made hundreds of men practise these methods of advance- 
ment who would otherwise have shrunk from them with 
loathing. They have seen no prospect open to them if they 
stuck to the more honourable traditions of their calling, and 
in desperation they have tried to snatch a living by stooping 
to the artifices of the quack. 


But once reduce medicine to a profession in which the 
better men are mere tradesmen, and the less scrupulous 
men quacks who deliberately take advantage of the weakness 
of those who are suffering, or in dread of suffering and 
death, and society will have received a terrible impulse 
towards demoralisation. Because we dread such a state of 
things, and because we view with concern the terrible poverty 
and the cruelly hard lives led by the majority of the lower 
ranks of the profession, we should be glad beyond measure 
could some means be found for correcting these evils. 
That something might be done by the organisation of a 
powerful Union we do not doubt. The barristers have un- 
questionably benefited by a close form of Trade-Unionism. 





Their profession is like the doctor’s, open to many tempta- | in a garden are endless, even if its owner can only be in it in 


his head above water by adopting a purely commercial attitude 
towards his great and honourable calling. 





ON LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 

HE eruption of red-brick villas, which spreads yearly 
wider over the home counties, like a new scarlet-fever, 

is a visible sign of the great change which has come over the 
habits of the London professional man in the course of the 
last ten years. Every morning a punctual crowd of frock- 
coated men in tall hats'is deposited on the platforms of the 
great London stations, and every evening the same men, the 
majority now carrying the small “ bass” bag which contains 
the fish for dinner, again throng the outgoing trains which 
will take them to sleep in the country. “I hear you live in 
the country now,” says one business man to another in the 
columns of an American comic paper. “‘No; my wife and the 
children live in the country. J live on the cars.” And 
unfortunately it is only by taking these perpetual journeys 
that London professional men can enjoy country life at all. 
No one can call the passing of a few weeks of holiday ina 
farmhouse lodging “ enjoying country life.” To get the real 
true pleasure out of English country, you must live in the 
same place year after year, and the place must be, tempo- 
rarily at the very least, your own. There are no flowers so sweet 
as those which spring from the seed planted by the master of 
the house in his scanty leisure, and no vegetables half so good 
as those anxiously watered and tended in the long summer even- 
ings to the manifest contempt of the gardener who remarks with 
an audible sniff “ Master won’t let them peas alone till he’s 
drownded them outright.” ‘Indeed, the possibilities of delight 
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the early morning and the late evening, with Saturday after- 
noons and an occasional whole day off thrown in. Bat it is 
not only in what are in the strictest sense of the word country 
pleasures that the man who lives out of town will be the 
gainer. His knowledge of men outside the narrow limits of 
his particular class will also be immensely widened. In 
London he may believe that the artisans and working men have, 
in a modified degree, the same tastes and amusements as he 
has himself; in the country he knows that this is so. For 
every summer evening he sees the cottagers, after working 
hours, digging in their gardens and attending to their 
“"lotments,” while the younger men practise cricket, and the 
women sit outside their cottage doors “ vor to chatty and zee 
volks go by,”—the rustic equivalent to paying a round of 
calls. If, indeed, a man has had the good fortune to be 
brought up in the country, he will possess an invaluable 
knowledge of the class below him, for he will have mixed 
with it on an equality almost impossible in later life. Himself 
a dirty little imp of six or seven, he will have chased butter- 
flies with the village boys, and have felt a respect for the boys 
of eleven or so quite uninfluenced by the amount of their 
fathers’ incomes. Did not those of the elder boys who were 
“not on my side, father,” threaten to ravage the garden at 
midnight in revenge for some outbreak of “cockiness” on 
the part of their youthful neighbour? This wider sympathy 
and comprehension between man and man may be put down 
as not one of the smallest of the advantages of living in the 
country. 


But there is always the wrong side of the tapestry, and 
two capital objections to life in the country come to mind at 
the moment. One is, of course, the weather, which invariably 
does the wrong thing at the wrong moment. “ Providence,” 
said the farmer, when told that Providence had sent the 
drought which was spoiling his root-crop, “ Providence mostly 
does things wrong, but sometimes the Almighty is too much 
for him.” Unfortunately, the occasions when Providence is 
overcome in the matter of weather are few and far between. 
The other terrible drawback is the universal prevalence of the 
village spy. People who live on breezy commons or “in silent 
woody places” may be exempt from this plague, but it may 
almost be said that for the man who lives in a country village 
there is no such thing as privacy. Who knows or cares, if you 
live in London, how many joints of butcher’s meat are consumed 
every week at your dinner-table? In the country, on the con- 
trary, the local butcher will mention the fact to the cook next 
door, who will tell her mistress, who will tell the curate’s wife 
when she comes to tea and muffins at half-past four. Miss 
Ferrier gives us in “ Destiny ” a picture illustrating this very 
point in village life, and it is as accurate now as it was when 
it was drawn sixty years ago. One of her characters always 
spends the morning hour when the tradesmen are making 
their rounds looking out of the parlour-window for the 
better convenience of spying on the purchases of the 
neighbours, on which he comments to his wife in the following 
terms :—“ Kitty, my dear, there’s a leg of pork, a calf’s head, 
and a rump steak gone to Mrs. Martha Budgell. What can 
ahe be doing with three meats? Single lady—bad health— 
only two servants—very rich, to be sure—and three meats. 
Very odd, ain’t it, Kitty, my dear...... And there, there, 
I declare, is a delicate little turkey poult to Mr. Mogg. Sure 
there must be some mistake there! white meat! white fowl! 
rey Good la! come here my dear, only see! here’s the 
fishmonger, and sure if he ain’t taking a pair of soles to the 
Moggs!—well, this is the very strangest thing—ain’t it, 
Kitty, my dear to think of the Moggs, with three 
hundred thousand pound, having white meat, white fish, 
white fowl! I declare I should not wonder if their soup was 
white too!” There are many men who find it really 
impossible to live under the constant scrutiny of their 
neighbours. They lead the most blameless and open of 
axistences, and yet the knowledge that the petty details 
of their households are being spied and commented on 
makes life absolutely intolerable to them. These sensitive 
people will certainly be more at ease as insignificant 
items in a crowd, than in the prominence of living in 
one out of the half-a-dozen ‘‘ gentlemen’s houses” in the 
ordinary English village. The London neighbour is too 
busy with his own work to care what is happening next door, 
while in the country there are sure to be people whose only 
way of killing time is to take a deep interest in the domestic 














details of their own and others’ lives. For whether he lives 
in the country or the town, man’s great object during the 
whole of his short life is to kill time as effectually as possibl 
by work or play, and he thinks that he has passed a well-spent 
day, who can say to himself at night, “ What, evening already; 
I had no idea it was so late.” ‘ 

Of course, one great argument against living in the country 
is the absence of society. And if society must always mean 
parties in great houses, this is quite true. You cannot expect 
very young people to enjoy living all the year round in the 
country. In the summer, with tennis, picnics, boating, ang 
now bicycling, the country is bearable enough,—but in winter 
* Towered cities please us then, And the busy hum of men,” 
For the noise of a crowded room, the bright lights, the 
flowers, and the general air of gaiety are immense factors in 
the enjoyment of the very young. But for people whose 
pleasure in society consists in liking “ good talk,” the country 
is no such bad place. A country house party is one of the 
most favourable places for talk imaginable, and even the 
humble two or three guests, who are all the dweller in the 
small villa is able to assemble, will sometimes make con. 
versation decidedly worth listening to. But, it will be 
urged, where in the country can you meet people who 
will be worth inviting for the purposes of talk? And 
the answer must certainly be, “In London.” Which brings us 
to the conclusion that the real way to make the most of 
country life is to be a Londoner, and to live in the country 
near enough to town to enjoy the society of London friends 
who will form at any rate a welcome seasoning to the 
indigenous neighbours, And if you can persuade some of 
your London friends to settle near you, your happiness will 
be greater still. This applies chiefly to the inhabitants of 
villadom. The man who inherits an estate of his own has 
duties and pleasures of quite a different kind, into which it is 
not proposed to enter here. But to be the contented inhabi- 
tant of a villa it is well to be a Londoner, to whom the mere 
escape from bricks and mortar will be a pleasure unknown to 
those who take country surroundings as a matter of course, 
Add to the pleasures more properly belonging to the country 
a certain amount of social life, partly supplied by London 
friends, and you will have the satisfaction to a very great 
extent of eating your cake and having it still, 





BIRDS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
HE results of eight years’ observation of the migration of 
birds into and out of this country has just been issued 
by the Council of the British Association. It appears oppor- 
tunely, at the moment when the rush of our summer birds 
southwards to other lands is at its height, and the corre- 
sponding stream of immigration from the North is within a 
few weeks of its greatest volume. The facts which it 
chronicles are full of interest, and though the author of 
the report refrains from stating any views as to the causes 
of migration, or the intelligent forces which guide or sug- 
gest the journeys of the birds, a clue has been found to 
account for the knowledge apparently possessed by birds that 
on a given day, in distant and frozen regions, the earth will be 
open and accessible. 

The object of the inquiry which has been going on round 
our coasts for eight years was simply to find out what birds 
come to and go from this country across the sea, and when 
they do so. The means to do this were almost perfect. The 
millions of pounds which commerce has spent to surround the 
coast with lighthouses and lightships were simply “con- 
verted ” for these years to the use of the naturalists. It cost 
little or nothing. The Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, 
the Commissioners of Northern Lights, and others fell in 
with the idea. The lighthouse-keepers were delighted to vary 
the monotony of their lives by watching the birds, and took 
to the work of “filling in reports” with the curious liking 
which all fairly educated working men, such as railway 
guards, porters, and policemen, now evince at the chance of 
“filling in returns.” Though all the men were volunteers, 
the reports were “ surprisingly accurate,—it is wonderful how 
the observations at one station were borne out by those taken 
at others.” From this ready-made girdle of watch-towers, 
with guards whose duty kept them vigilant at night, from year ¢ 
end to year’s end, for a period only shorter by twelve months 
than that for which Clytemnestra’s sentinel sat waiting to light 
the beacon telling of the fall of Troy, the records have been 
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erfect and unbroken. It is synoptic. The returns showed 
what birds were coming and what going, from every part of 
our coasts, at the same day, hour, and minute. 


If our islands lay under the trade winds, where the weather 

is constant, or in a different part of Europe, the results of 
this complete means of observation would probably be simple 
and conclusive. But as England so lies in the ocean as to be 
"both a stopping-place and a “ crossing-place ” for birds passing 
to and from Szandinavia to South Europe and Africa, and 
to and from the Continent to Ireland and Spain, our 
“migration” is as muddled as our weather, which, in- 
stead of being constant, is always being upset by cyclones 
from the Atlantic. On the other hand, the number of 
the returns, and the industry of Mr. Eagle Clarke, who 
has compiled the report, afford material for discovering 
the main facts even of those complex bird-movements. 
‘We give some of these shortly, not that they are specially 
interesting in themselves, but because they stand in relation 
+o conditions of weather and temperature, which, when placed 
together, and in their relation to the birds’ journeys, appear 
‘very much in the light of a discovery. In September and 
‘October, when the English nesting-birds, such as the swallows, 
are gathering together and flying south, the birds of Norway, 
‘Sweden, and Iceland are pouring in on the East Coast. The 
‘close chain of lighthouses on this coast shows that these 
northern birds do not hit our shores lower than Cromer. 
‘They drop in from Shetland to the end of the northern jut of 
Norfolk, but not further south. On the other hand, another 
‘stream comes from Denmark, North Germany, and Holland 
into the mouth of the Thames—Hssex and Kent—and 
‘separating, passes right up the East Coast as far as the Tees, 
and down the Channel towards Cornwall. The greater 
number are starlings, larks, plovers, and rooks. The rook 
thus appears thoroughly migratory, and the story of the flock 
which used to fly across the Channel once a week from a 
“Sussex rookery does not appear so improbable as it did. The 
birds coming by this last route always arrive in the daytime, 
and in no case are the immense flights of birds observed 
passing to and from these islands which Dr. Gatke and Mr. 
Seebohm saw in Heligoland. There the streams seem con- 
-centrated. Here they are dispersed, and simultaneous observa- 
‘tions taken show that there is little or no connection between 
the routes taken over England and that which crosses 
the great carrefour of migrating birds, the little island 
tock off the Elbe. Details of the arrival and departure of the 
~various species will be found in the report; but the details of 
mass migration are apt to perplex counsel, while the details 
of the actual journey of any particular species, such as the 
‘swallows, and their journey from England to the Equator, are 
not yet made out, though Mr. Eagle Clarke offers to do so 
‘in a further report. We pass on to what seems to us to be 
the most interesting result of the present set of observations. 
“Outside and inside the ring of lighthouses the Committee had 
another body of information of the most important kind. 
They had the weather-chart of the Meteorological Office. If 
‘any one takes the Times’ weather-chart, and draws a red circle 
‘round the coasts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, this will 
‘represent the ring of stations recording the arrival and depar- 
ture of the birds. Outside this is a wide region, from the 
North Cape to the top of Corsica and the Pyrenees, over which 
our Meteorological Office daily notes the weather in its chart. 
‘Thus, when the grey crows and fieldfares are arriving at Sand- 
ringham we know exactly what the weather was like in 
Norway when they started, and over the North Sea when they 
were flying. So we know what the wind, barometer, and tem- 
perature were like in France when the flights of spring 
migrants reach the Start. In this double record we can 
compare both the daily weather of North Europe and 
the daily movements of the birds in a central part of that 
-area, 

The result is most suggestive. Nearly the oldest scientific 
Motice of migration is a note in the “ Floral Calendar” of 
Theophrastus, that the birds come to Greece on the “ orni- 
‘thian winds” between February 20th and March 12th. As 
it was the oldest, so it is the longest lived of beliefs about 
migration, that the birds wait for favouring winds. The 
‘weather-chart shows that they do not. The direction of the 
‘wind is disregarded. “It is no incentive to migration.” On 


sent of the coming and going of the birds. And the record is | 





the other hand, heavy gales stop migration entirely. The 


birds dare not move, and the ocean species, such as the 
petrels, are caught and driven inland in heavy gales. Ordi- 
nary steady winds they simply disregard. In other words, 
what the birds observe is not wind, but “weather.” When 
the hurrying cyclones are crossing the Atlantic, or travelling 
round the Shetland Islands and on to the Norwegian coasts, 
the birds do not move. “The stream of migration is dammed 
up at its source ,” and when released the birds rush over in a 
torrent. The great congregations of swallows noted at the 
end of the first fortnight of September, not only on the 
Thames eyots, but on the Rhine, had been waiting till the 
cyclonic gales of the first fortnight of September (which 
wrecked houses in Paris and Manchester) were over. Since 
then the migration has been normal, and in smaller flocks. So 
in October, as soon as a period of still, “ anti-cyclonic ” weather 
with cool temperature begins in Norway, the birds set out 
for England. They come here on an easterly wind, not 
because they started with it, but because the calm “ anti- 
cyclonic area” in Scandinavia has easterly breezes on its edge 
where it lies over the North Sea. If it is not wind which 
the birds wait for, we may ask what other weather conditions 
besides the absence of storms ts an incentive to migration. 
The answer given by the charts is temperature. It is tem- 
perature which is the main controlling factor in all the great 
movements. Cold coming in the calm anti-cyclone sends 
them south. Warmth, and a rising thermometer, is the 
instant signal to go north. <A fact noted by Mr. Eagle 
Clarke shows the sensitiveness of birds to the rise of tem- 
perature, and the way in which, with their swift flight, 
they follow the warmth as a shadow foilows smoke. On 
February 17th, 1887, wheat-ears and a ring-ousel were seen 
near the Chicken Rock Lighthouse and the Longship Station. 
This was strangely early for these birds to come, but a 
reference to the daily weather-report showed that this portion 
of the British area was the warmest spot in Western Europe 
on that particular day : 


It is easy to conceive that birds fly from the North before 
the cold. But the standing problem of migration is their 
almost instantaneous arrival inside the Arctic circle from 
the South when the frost first gives. Mr. Seebohm noted 
that in the valley of the Petchora they came in twenty-four 
hours after the warmth began. ‘The explanation seems to 
be that temperature may quickly rise over great areas. The 
birds at the furthest extremity instantly note the change, and 
in the course of a day’s flight reach the northern fringe, 
where, as Mr. Seebohm showed, a store of ice-preserved fruit, 
and of insects released from the egg at the first touch of 
warmth, awaits them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. . 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE ATROCITIES. ' 


[To rue Epiror or THE “SprrcraTor.”] 
Srr,—You say, in the Spectator of September 26th, of Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal that “it is as if a policeman said toa 
burglar, ‘If you murder that old gentleman I will never speak 
to you again.’” But what if the policeman were one of six 
policemen, and the other five said to him, ‘If you interfere to 
prevent that old gentleman from being murdered, we will 
knock you on the head’ ?—I am, Sir, &e, 
The Close, Exeter, September 30th. ©. W. GIBRALTAR. 








THE ATROCITIES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. . 
(To raz Eprroz or THE “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—How often do those who quote Shakespeare lay them- 
selves open to answer by not regarding the context? The 
Salisbury of King John has to confess that his honest hatred 
of wrong has led him and his followers into a position alike 
unpatriotic and untenable :— 
“Tam not glad that such a sore of time ’ 
Should seek a plaister in contemn’d revolt, 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many.” 
They gladly seize the opportunity, which does not always 
come, of retrieving a mistake.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kitlands, Holmwood, Surrey. H, E. Maven. 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF RUSSIA. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “SpectaTor.’’) 

S1z,—The two definite suggestions in your articles in the 
Spectator of September 19th will, I hope, soon bear fruit. If 
it is impossible otherwise to induce Russia to fulfil the 
obligations which the commonest humanity imposes upon 
her, by all means let a definite offer be made to further her 
acquisition of Constantinople in return for the establishment 
of sound government over all Christians in Turkey. If this 
fails, I trust we shall not shrink from the further policy you 
suggest of formulating our demand for good government, 
declaring our entire disinterestedness, and occupying Smyrna 
temporarily as a guarantee. Europe dare not, in face of 
Christian opinion, try to turn us out; and if they did, I think 
Italy and our cousins across the Atlantic might well have 
something to say on our side. My object, bowever, in 
writing now is not only to heartily support these proposals, 
but also to urge that there is still a third policy which we 
are free to adopt without let or hindrance from any. We 
can recall Sir P. Currie, and entrust the care of our nationals 
to Italy or the United States. We can dismiss the Turkish 
Ambassador here, breaking off all diplomatic relations with 
the man whom Gladstone rightly calls “the Assassin ” and 
‘the Duke of Westminster “the Incarnate Fiend.” Farther, 
we can solemnly withdraw from this shameless concert of 
inaction, and publishing to all Europe in an open despatch 
the history of our efforts and of the sacrifices we offered 
to make, we can throw upon the Powers who have rejected 
every proposal of ours the entire responsibility for whatever 
may happen. How long will it be before they are suitors 

to us P—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Torr. 

The Woodlands, near Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 

P.S,—Cannot the most cautious of meetings suggest this P 





THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—There are one or two thoughts in connection with the 
British South Africa Company’s rule which I have not yet 
seen in print, and which appear to me to be worthy of con- 
sideration. Why should the Company be allowed a free hand 
in its choice of means of obtaining an income within its 
territories? It was exactly that liberty which ruined the 
East India Company’s rule in India. Why should the Com- 
pany have the right to divide all profits they can obtain? We 
do not permit public gas companies to distribute beyond a 
certain point, and we curtail the liberties of railway companies 
in their charges on the public, altering these liberties from 
time to time. Why should the Company have the right to 
impose taxation, apart from the will of the taxed? Its in- 
habited house duty (hut tax) seems to me a monstrous in- 
justice. The whites intruded themselves into Rhodesia, 
and without any moral reason proceeded to appropriate the 
country; we sanction their doing so in part. They also 
proceed to tax the native inhabitants to an extent equal 
to about their entire annual income; and why? For the 
avowed object of making them paupers, and so compelling 
them to do a work which they disiike, and at a rate of wages 
which is fixed by the Company only. Now tbis appears to be 
a chief cause of the present war. See, for instance, the tele- 
gram from General Carrington, published in to-day’s papers :— 
“‘Inderna’s people are reported by officer commanding to be 
unwilling to surrender at Gwelo, saying they have plenty of 
corn, and will not work in the mines.” Further, this is a 
principle to which we as a nation have always been opposed. 
Why not puta stop to such direct taxation in Rhodesia at 
once and for ever, and let the Company, if necessary, import 
Hindoo or Cape nigger labour, and so be without the expense 
and disgrace of meeting the just hostility of the natives ? 
Let there be constituted a representative body composed (1) 
of the Chartered Company (that is, ultimately, the Crown), 
(2) the representatives of the adult male whites, (8) the native 
representatives of the natives, each to vote separately. And 
make no direct taxation legal without the consent of each of 
the three divisions of this body. Further, the right to dis- 
tribute dividends might wisely be limited to such sums only 
as are obtained from mine-owning and trading. Dividends 
might also be limited, and a right reserved for the Crown to 
redeem the shares at 20, at one year’s notice. Some such 
settlement would seem to be for the mutual benefit of all 
concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Barcrorr ANDERSON. 





eee saat | 
THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY, 
[To Tas EpiTox oF THE “ SPEcTaToR,’’] 

Srr,—It was an accident only that has made my letter to the 
Times appear as an advocacy of a celibate clergy. The 
original correspondent in that journal stated that it would be 
a gross scandal if the richest of Christian countries should 
pay their clergy the lowest remuneration. I thought this wag 
going a little far, and therefore quoted what I believe to be 
the average stipends of the clergy in the South of Enurope.. 
They happen to be celibates, and if I had thought I might 
have quoted the instances of the Swiss and French pasteurs, 
or indeed of the Scotch clergy of Protestant denominations. 
As a matter of fact, it is beyond denial that the English. 
clergy are even now more highly paid than the ministers of 
any religious body in Europe. As far as a rough calculation, 
can go, I should say they received on an average about three 
times the stipend of the Swiss or French Protestant clergy, 
who are almost invariably married and generally have large 
families. 

Bat, Sir, the criticisms, yours among the number, on my 
supposed advocacy of celibacy have made me think that there 
is after all a good deal of exaggeration in the alleged objec-. 
tions to celibate clergy. I know many of the clergy, and E 
doubt not you know more, who are bachelors, no longer young, 
and who fill some important and even eminent positions in 
the Church. I cannot say that their influence is diminished 
by the absence of a wife and family. If there were this. 
general feeling against unmarried clergymen, a parish would 
revolt at such a man being placed over them, still more a 
cathedral chapter or a diocese. You know this is not the case. 
On the other hand there are plenty of instances of a clergy- 
man being thwarted by a silly or meddlesome wife and 
slangy, vulgar daughters. In regard to the question of the- 
poverty of the clergy. It is now nearly twenty-two years. 
since I took my degree, and at a public school and Oxford I 
made friendships or acquaintances with a crowd of men who 
have since taken orders. Among them there can be none as 
old as fifty, as I am forty-four, and yet I can number among 
my contemporaries at least two Bishops, one of whom, the 
Bishop of Winchester, has gained one of the great prizes of 
the Church, and many other distinguished dignitaries anda 
large number of rectors and vicars. Indeed, I know of only 
one contemporary who is not now incumbent of some living, 
and he is a bachelor and a man of means, and prefers being a 
precentor, as he is an enthusiast for music. 

In another branch of the sacred profession I find several 
head-masters and house-masters of public schools, and I think 
two University professors, all with incomes that would excite- 
the wondering incredulity of a German or French clergyman. 
If I turn to the other great group of young men who launched 
their boats with me, the members of the Bar, I do not find 
they have done nearly so well on the whole, and yet I may be 
forgiven for saying that they were certainly better endowed 
with brains than the future clergy. There must be failures- 
in every profession from clergy to cab-drivers. I have no 
sympathy with a duffer who goes to the Bar, mismanages alk 
his work, and then gets none,—he ought not to have 
attempted so difficult a profession; but my want of sympathy 
turns into positive disgast when he complains of his pro- 
fession and not of himself. I will tell you who are the poor 
clergy ; they are, with few exceptions, the incompetent, half- 
educated, or eccentric men who ought to have been attorneys” 
clerks, or have joined some other equally humble class of 
men.—I am, Sir, &c., ALN. 


[«A. N.” is to be congratulated on the present circum- 
stances of his early friends who took holy orders, but they 
have no bearing whatever on the main subject of the discus- 
sion in which he has again intervened. It would be equally 
preposterous and unfeeling to maintain that all, or most, of 
the incumbents of the many thousands of benefices with an 
income of less than £150 a year are “incompetent, half- 
educated, or eccentric men, who ought to have been attorneys” 
clerks,” &c. But if it were true, there could not be a stronger 
reinforcement to the appeal to the liberality of Churchmen to 
raise the stipends of their cures of souls to a figure at which 
fully educated and competent men can live on them and bring 
up a family in decent comfort. Of course, many unmarried 
clergy are popular and influential, but undoubtedly the 
general opinion of Englishmen is that it is desirable for the 





clergy to be able to marry if they do not wish to remain single. 
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The misfortune is that, toa large extent, this remains a merely 
pious opinion, without leading to action.—Eb. Snectator. } 





BLOODTHIRST. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$1z,—may { add another exception or two, drawn from my 
own experience, to the rather sweeping statement made in 
your article on “ Bloodthirst,” in the Spectator of September 
19th, that animals do not, like the Sultan, kill other animals 
for the mere pleasure or lust of killing? The fox positively 
joxuriates in that pastime when he gets the chance; and 
hence the extreme care taken by keepers, by every means in 
their power, by dogs, by lanterns, and by yells which make a 
midsummer night hideous, to scare away a fox from the 
sacred precincts in which they are rearing their young 
pheasants. The circumstances of one case I remember 
accurately, from the way in which the calamity was 
announced. I was staying at the house of Sir William Smith 
Marriott, in Dorset, some few years ago, when the butler came 
into his master’s room one morning with a very long face. 
“There’s very bad news,” he said, “this morning. Poor 
Mr. ——— (mentioning the name of a clergyman in an 
adjoining village) has been and gone and hung himself. And 
that’s not the worst of it, Sir William, that there fox has 
broken into your preserves again, and killed twenty-five of 
your young pheasants!” He had given one nip to each, but 
that was enough. Where it had been nipped, there it lay 
down dead. An old rat will deal with full-grown young 
chickens in a precisely similar way. I remember seeing seven 
lying in perfect order in my hen-house at Harrow, with hardly 
afeather roffied and still warm, in the middle of the after- 
noon. AsIcamein, he went out. I have known two dogs 
starting wildly about in company amongst a lot of 
chickens, and killing them right and left,—a closer 
parallel to what has been taking place in the Turkish Empire. 
Finally, I am sorry to say, the golden eagle itself is not 
altogether above killing unnecessarily. I remember a few 
years ago at Inverlair, Inverness-shire, the keeper managed to 
climb the rock on which one of those magnificent birds had 
her eyrie. The nest contained one addled egg, which I possess, 
and one young, half-grown bird. By its side ranged neatly in 
order lay three hares, nine rabbits, and thirteen grouse,—a 
truly royal larder for a truly royal bird. I might multiply 
instances, but these are probably enough.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harrow, September 26th. R. BoswortH SMITH. 





F. D. MAURICE AND BROAD CHURCH, 
{To tHE Epitork oF THE “ &Pectator”’] 

‘S1r,—Those who knew Frederick Maurice, or have read his 
Life by his son, know that he always repudiated the sugges- 
tion that he was the leader or even a member of any party, 
and most of all of the so-called Broad Church, which he held 
to be a narrow-minded sect. Now in the just issued report of 
the National Portrait Gallery trustees, he is actually de- 
scribed as the leader of the Broad Church party.—I am, Sir, 
MC, KE. S. 





EPISCOPAL BICYCLISTS. 
{To EpiroR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” J 
31R,—The various opinions expressed in your recent 
issues of the dignity of clerical bicycling are amusing to 
as on this side of the water, where the clergy of all sects 
use the wheel, and do not consider their dignity any more 
compromised when astride a wheel than when astride a horse 
or walking, The only question of dignity we ever heard of 
was when a Western Bryanite inquired of his local paper if it 
were proper to ride his bicycle at the funeral of a distant 
telative by marriage, provided that he kept at a sufficient 
distance from the hearse. The long-suffering editor approved 
of the arrangement on condition that the mourner by marriage 
— not wear a coloured sweater or a jockey-cap.—I am, 
ir, &e., 


Berkshire, Mass., September 21st. 


THE 


W.G H. 





BOOKS AS COMFORTERS OF THE SOUL. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1Rr,—The writer of the article in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 26th on “ Books as Comforters of the Soul” made, in my 
opinion, a too sweeping generalisation when he said it was far 


ib ve the function of literature to supply the want described 
by Mrs. Faller Maitland. He overlooked Thomas 4 Kempis, 
whose matchless work has done so much towards effecting a 
recovery for those who “suffer from the true malady of the 
soul, or whose wounds got in the battle of life are still green 
and smarting.” The soul-comforting quality is not possible 
to be possessed to a uniform degree by those who need its 
influences, this by reason of the radical differences in tempera- 
ment and predilection. Yet despite this, there are periods 
when the “ malady of the soul” can be appreciably assuaged ' 
by effects which proceeds from other than “the spirit of 
religion.” Thomas 4 Kempis possesses this attribute to a 
much acuter degree than, may I be pardoned for saying it, 
Burton in his “Anatomy of Melancholy.” Further, and 
recognising how important a part “temperament” plays in 
such a matter, is it not the case that the last dreary hours of 
General Gordon at Khartoum were alternately cheered by his 
pocket Bible and Newman’s “ Dream of Gerontius,”—a much- 
fingered and underlined copy of the last-mentioned being’ in 
existence, and which was found after his death? In his 
correspondence, I think, Gordon speaks of the value, to him 
of this work, and I am inclined to the belief that it was the 
means of accomplishing for its possessor—during the dreary 
uncertain hours of the siege—that which your writer asserts 
is beyond the province of literature. If ever there war 
“malady of the soul” it must have been possessed by Gordon 
as he strained his weary eyes looking for the help that came 
when all was past, and when he had gone to his last account 
And the “Dream of Gerontius” was then his next best con- 


solatory treasure.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. Stewart CORMACK. 


283 Main Street, Barrhead, September 28th. 
[It is not the book in these cases which comforts, but the 
religious consolation.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To tas Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR,’’} 

Sir,—Might not the name of Robert Browning be added to 
those already mentioned in the very interesting paper, “‘ Books 
as Comforters of the Soul,” in the Spectator of September 26th f 
His wide knowledge of human nature, and sympathy with it 

his power of facing terrible sorrows and sins, and of looking 
beyond them with unswerving faith, as in “ The Ring and the 
Book ;” his strong reality and fine, unfailing optimism, must 
be a source of inspiration and comfort to many. Sach poem: 
as “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” and “ Abt Vogler” and that wonderfu! 
vision in “Easter Day,” together with many other poems an¢ 
passages that could be named, ought to afford some rea! 
alleviation to the sick of mind, and give a fresh consciousnes¢ 
of the possibilities and powers of life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Alfred House, Birkenhead. E. M. Witson. 





A FAUNA OF THE MORAY BASIN. 
{To tHe EpitoR oF THE ‘**SpscrTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest an article on the above 
subject in the Spectator of August 29th, but it seems to me 
the writer uses an unfortunate, or rather let me say a mis- 
leading, expression in one place. If I am wrong you must 
pardon the ignorance of one of the aborigines in the back- 
woods of Canada. The writer says that the birds follow in 
their migrations the river valleys and the lowest depressions 
in the watersheds “ because they follow the lines of least 
resistance.” ‘To use a slang phrase, this seems like a large 
order; where does the resistance come from? In swimming, 
which is analogous to flying, the greater the depth the greater 
the support, and therefore the easier it is to swim. Do not 
the birds fly over the depressions in the watersheds where 
they find a greater depth of air, and therefore greater support P 
You may call this if you like least resistance, but is it not 
better to call it more support? If I am wrong you must 
pardon my stupidity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun A, Carrot, M.D. 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada, September 10th. 
[We do not think the expression is misleading. The 
resistance referred to is that of the mountains, which oppose 
the birds’ progress, not that of the air.—Ep. Spectator.) 





AN INSECT PET. 
[To tHe Epitor or Tue “ SpecTatTor.””] 
Srr,—Your readers may possibly be interested in the habits 
of one of the most curious of European ineects, which I have 





succeeded in keeping well and lively in captivity for nearly a 
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month already. Ido not know that there is any record of a 
specimen surviving in this climate for more than a few days, 
and I have, therefore, had unusual opportunities of studying 
its strange peculiarities. At the beginning of September, as 
I was descending the Zermatt Valley, I saw from the train an 
odd creature on one of the supports of the Stalden Railway 
Station. To rush out and secure it in my pocket-handkerchief 
was the work of a moment. It proved to be a fine example of 
the praying mantis (mantis religiosa),a great insect like a bundle 
of bright green sticks, which gets its name from its habit of 


sitting upright, with its long fore-legs held before it, folded, | 


as if in the act of prayer. It was in perfect condition, and 
though I had no means of attending to its comfort till we 
reached Veytaux, on the Lake of Geneva, it fortunately bore 
the long journey without any injury. Indeed so lively was it 
that when I released it its first act was to sit up and fight me 
with its pointed claws in a way which was quite alarming. 
In watching it carefully I found that its “praying” attitude, 
in which it is always pictured, is only put on when it is 
startled. The least sound makes it fold up its claws ready to 
lash out with them the moment an enemy is in view. Its 
temper, indeed, is very fierce, and the moment it is roused it 
strikes out at anything within reach; I find that it does this 
even at its own reflection. Experiment showed that its food is 
living insects ; it took greedily to spiders, flies, and moths. It 
will take nothing that is dead or motionless, but when its 
appetite is good it will eat as many as seven large flies and 
spidersin a day. Its way of devouring these is horrible, but 
very interesting. It waits without stirring till its victim 
is close to it, and then pounces on it with both forelegs at 
once. With the stiff claws, each terminating in a sort of long, 
thin finger, it catches the insect at each end and then fixes its 
mouth in the soft and juicy parts, sucking away with a 
frightful relish. The mouth is provided with a number of 
minute arms or tentacles, with which the food seems to be 
pushed inwards. These are also employed for another use, 
for, after each meal, the mantis has a thorough wash, wiping 
its claws carefully against its mouth till all the sharp points 
are perfectly clean. Then another process is gone through,— 
the claws are wetted at the mouth, and rubbed over the head 
and face, in very much the same way that a cat washes. One 
very curious habit is this,—If it is particularly pleased with 
what it is eating, it will slowly lean sideways till it drops 
upon its side, or even turn over until it is lying completely 
on its back, sucking away at its victim all the time. 
When it has finished its meal it remains still for a 
little while, and then gets up and creeps under a leaf, 
aanging out of sight by the tips of its claws. When it 
is hungry it is extremely alert, swinging its head as though 
on a pivot, and following its prey with its large green, 
glassy eyes. It is often too eager in striking wildly out, and 
will miss a fly a dozen times by hitting at it too soon. The 
mantis has two large leaf-like wings, veined, and neatly folded 
one over the other. Although I have carefully watched, I 
have never seen these wings opened or even moved. It 
climbs rapidly by means of its six legs, and usually, the 
moment it stops, takes an upright attitude on its two hind 
pairs of legs, with the fore-feet raised ready to strike. 


My mantis is exceedingly sensitive to temperature. Cold 
makes it numb and takes away its desire toeat. It bore the 
journey home, through France and across the Channel, very 
well, but one cold morning since I found it lying apparently 
dead on the floor of its cage; but I heated the bell-glass in 
hot water and replaced it, upon which, almost immediately, 
the mantis revived, climbed up its plant, and was ready for 
food. I do not know that I ought to call such a ferocious 
creature a “pet ” (it fights me furiously whenever I go near 
it), but its large size and lively habits make it the most in- 
teresting insect that I have known in private life—lI am, Sir, 
&e., Puitrie HenRy Gosssk, Jun. 





CHURCH NOTICES. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “SrxrctatTor.’”’] 
S1z,—If you are collecting church notices this is one which 
(like wine) is the better for being old. The clerk or the curate 
gave out :—“ A man going to see his wife, desires the prayers 
of the congregation.” Lindley Murray would have condemned 
both spelling and punctuation.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 








—, 


A CORRECTION. 
{To rux Eprror or THE “ SPecTaToR,”] 
S1z,—By error in my manuscript two of the references to St, 
Paul’s Epistles in the letter on “ Mr. Gladstone on Butler,” 
in the Spectator of September 26th, are incorrect. That to 
Romans ix. should be Romans «i., Colossians i. 10 should be 
Colossians i. 20. I must apologise for this mistake.—I am, 
Sir, &., H. F. M. 








POETRY. 


THE BOOK OF LIFE. 
Tue Book of Life contains no title-page, 
No argument, no key is found therein 
That may the scholar’s thirst to know assuage 
And with which he some clue to life can win. 
Through each crabbed chapter he his way must wend, 
Trusting to find the moral at the end. 

ELLA FULLER Mait1ianp. 











BOOKS. 


—_.———— 
THE CZAR’S BOOK® 


Tu1s magnificent volume is the first of two written by order 
of the Czar by Prince Ookhtomsky, a naval officer in his suite, 
to describe the journey of the Cesarewitch, now the Czar, 
through Egypt and India. It is full of drawings of unusual 
merit, which leave on the mind a deep impression of the 
picturesqueness of India, and also revive for those who have 
seen them accurate impressions of the scenes and peoples 
depicted. We can recall in the handreds of pictures of India. 
which we have seen none more faithful or more vivid. The artist. 
perhaps has attended too persistently to the architecture of 
India, and too little to India itself, few of his drawings giving 
any impression of the scenery of the peninsula; but it was 
natural that he should sketch what was pointed out to him as. 
wonderful, and he had little opportunity of seeing anything 
else. The general impression of Indian plains, mountains, 
forests, and rivers—an impression distinct from that to be 
obtained from any other division of the world—has still to be 
recorded either on canvas or on paper. The letterpress is. 
partly of the gazette kind—a mere account of ceremonies 
unrelieved by criticism—and partly of the better guide-book 
sort, and would be in no way noticeable but for a single 
definite note which runs through it all. Prince Ookhtomsky 
recognises with a certain clearness of insight, as well as a 
certain naiveté, the special peculiarity of India,—its un- 
intelligibleness, or rather the impossibility of obtaining 
from any survey of it a general and consistent impres- 
sion. Whatever you see there is too old and too young, 
too varied, too conflicting, too provocative of jarring and 
tumultuous thoughts, to allow of any conviction or ever 
any opinion arising in the mind. Even limited scenes 
in India are not scenes but rather phantasmagoria about 
which it is impossible to form, much more to record, definite 
or nutritive convictions. The eyes are filled too full, and the 
true mind is bewildered and sinks powerless, Take, for 
instance, Bombay. Prince Ookhtomsky, obviously a keer 
and attentive observer, was shown Bombay under the most 
favourable circumstances, with a whole population anxious 
that he should see everything, and this is his skilful, yet 
bewildering, account :— 

“ Penetrating into the Oriental quarter, as soon as we lose sight 
of the colossal tower of the University, which rises above the 
European quarter of the city, and was built at an enormous 
expense by a famous Hindu, Premchand Raichand, in pious 
memory of his mother, Rajah Bai, the attention is at once 
attracted to the peculiar surroundings. The lofty houses, several 
flats high, with coloured fronts, little carved balconies, little 
sculptured pillars, stand much closer to each other, it is true, 
than the buildings at and near the landing-place, but still, in. 
places, they leave room enough for a tram-line, presenting @ 
unique spectacle,—as a mode of locomotion, which, like a railway,. 
obliges members of all possible strata of society to reconcile them- 
selves to each other’s neighbourhood on one and the same bench 





* Travels in the East of Nicholas II., Emperor of Russia, when Cesarewitch,. 
1890-1891, Written by Order of bis Imperial Majesty by Prince E. Ookht makyy 
and translated from the Russ an by Robert Goodlet (St. Petersburg). 2 vo's. 
Edited by Sir George Birdwood, M.D., K.C.1.E.,&c. Vol. I, London: Archibald 
Constable ard Co, 
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of the car, in spite of caste intolerance and natural pride and 
haughtiness. Tall, lean Hindus in red head-dresses, with caste- 
marks on their foreheads,—stout Parsees in dark blouses, and 
strange glistening caps (clumsy-looking, brimless cylinders), 
borrowed from the tradesmen in their new home at Gujerat,— 
rich merchants with whole pyramids of muslin on their heads,— 
native women of the lower classes, with unveiled faces and with 
paskets of manure on their heads, but wearing elegant bracelets 
and nose-rings, and with silver hoops round their ankles,— 
bheesties (water-carriers) wandering through the crowd with 
downcast look,—almost naked, golden-dusky little boys with blue 
rosaries round their necks,—Mohammedans from Central Asia,— 
all throng in the streets among the Hindu temples, inaccessible 
to the infidel, and remarkable for their gaudy and tasteless 
architecture, among shops full of stuffs, imported goods, and all 
sorts of things, workshops with objects of native manufacture, &c. 
Carts, introduced in the days of Portuguese rule, harnessed with 
trotting-bullocks, with a linen awning on poles (over the 
passengers, and partly also to shelter the animals themeelves 
from the sun), the carriages of well-to-do Parsees, with their 
richly dressed children in gold-embroidered caps, the sturdy 
foreign horses of the tram company, in large hats (like human 
beings) to protect them from sunstroke,—all this passes like a 
phantasmagoria before the eyes, without leaving any connected, 
definite, organically whole impression on the memory. Owing to 
the racial variety, and even more on account of the heterogeneity 
of the populace, Bombay, as yet, has not enough individuality of 
its own, so that to form a clear conception of it from a superficial 
survey (as, for example, in Cairo, with its comparative sameness) 
is perhaps quite impossible.” 
This central idea is repeated again and again at least 
a dozen times, more especially when the writer has been 
gazing at temples, or has become conscious in any way of the 
fathomless antiquity which so often marks Indian buildings, 
races, customs, and specialities of social organisation. His 
bewilderment is the more curious because as a Russian he is 
often conscious, or thinks he is conscious, of a certain 
kinship with the Hast, even declaring that the peasantry 
often remind him, especially in the colours in which 
they delight, of Russian moujiks. His perception of the 
great Indian truth diminishes the interest of his book, 
but it is creditable to his own acuteness. He has detected 
the reason why books upon India teach so little; why, 
though we have reigned there nearly a century and a half, 
no book has ever appeared which has brought home to 
Englishmen even the external features, much less the people 
or the social organisation, of their magnificent possession. 
India is not only too big, it is too various, too choked with 
the materials of thought, for clear opinion to arise from 
travelling through it or even from residing im it. To describe 
it, or even One country in it, is like trying to describe a bric- 
a-brac shop, so vast, so rich, so full of all incongruous and 
even jarring things, that description is either a failure or the 
dullest of catalogues. There are a hundred descriptions of 
Persia which are pictures, and enable us to call up Persia and 
Persians, but there is not one of the Bombay Presidency, and 
there never will be. No genius can describe what is so per- 
fectly kaleidoscopic. The conqueror Baber realised this, and 
mistaking bewilderment for tedium, declared that India was 
of all places in Asia the most tiresome. It ought not to be 
tiresome, but it is like a gallery in which there is too much 
to see, and all is confused. That impression, the true one, 
has as yet baffled every observer, and Prince Ookhtomsky, of 
whose literary skill the reader will form a rather high impres- 
sion, especially when the writer grows dreamy, acknowledges 
that it has baffled him. His narrative is always pleasing, 
sometimes, as in the description of Cailasa, with its wealth of 
ruined temples, even striking, but only the pictures by which 
it is accompanied add anything, and that is not very much, 
to the clearness of the student’s appreciation of what India is. 
The book is a fine one in its way, but it is one for the drawing- 
room, not the library. 





DICEY ON THE CONFLICT OF LAWS.* 


Tus work represents an amount of thought and labour to be 
appreciated only by those who have attempted to master, in 
detail at least, some portion of its subject. That subject is 
as difficult and perplexed as it is extensive. One mark of its 
difficulties is the fact that, although it has been discussed for 
the greater part of a century, judicially and extra-jadicially, 
by many eminent professors both of the Common Law and 
of Continental systems (among whom have come latest, by 
no means least, a brilliant Italian school), there is still no 





Ps A Digest of the Law of England with Reference to the Conjlict of Laws. By 
ae: Dicey. With Notes of American Cases, by John Bassett Moore. London : 
vens and Sons; Sweet and Maxwell. Boston, U.S.A.: The Boston Book Oo, 





generally accepted name for the topics which it embraces, and 
hardly more than a rough working agreement as to their 
extent. In this, however, as in other matters of practical 
importance, it has been needful to settle working rules 
without waiting for a complete philosophical doctrine, and a 
body of such rules has in fact been settled, mainly during the 
last fifty or sixty years, by the decisions of the highest 
British and American Courts. We say British, not English, 
because the Honse of Lords, sitting as a Scottish Court of 
Appeal, has taken a conspicuous share in this operation. 


Mr. Dicey’s task has been to state these rules in the most 
definite form warranted by the authorities, and to justify his 
statements by reference and explanation in all cases, and by 
discussion in doubtful cases. He has cut down discussion, 
however, to what was strictly needful. He has refrained from 
anything like elaborate argument on behalf of his own 
opinions, and he has noticed the opinions of Continental 
writers, and even of Story, the earliest, and still, for many 
purposes, one of the best, of English-speaking authors on the 
subject, only so far as those opinions have been distinctly 
adopted or excluded by decisions of authority, or seem likely 
to have practical weight with our Courts in deciding points 
that remain open. In one word, the book is dogmatic in its 
main purpose, and discursive only by necessity. We may 
regret, now and again, that we are not allowed to see more 
of Mr. Dicey’s individual mind. We may wish for something 
more than an occasional glimpse of the historical and political 
curiosities which make the topic much less dull in the book in 
large than it appears in a condensed exposition. But the answer 
lies in the inexorable fact that the book, as it is, holds rather 
more than eight hundred and fifty pages of large octavo. Not 
one of those pages, we venture to say after a pretty careful 
examination, could safely have been spared. The practitioner 
whose client is involved in a question of enforcing or not 
enforcing the decrees of a foreign jurisdiction, of recognising 
or not recognising the validity of a foreign marriage or 
divorce, of applying the rules of this or that system to the 
construction of a foreign mercantile contract, will find here 
what he wants, as much as he wants, and nothing that he 
does not want. Only a jealous economy of language has 
made this possible. Again, we have no doubt that the pre- 
sentation of the subject in a form complete and systematie, 
and at the same time readily available, by one of the few real 
masters of it, will be much more than a repertory for prac- 
titioners. It will be a guide and counsellor for Judges. 
Some, perhaps many, of its concise and clear propositions 
will acquire the force of law by formal judicial approval. 
It will be of material assistance in promoting uniform treat- 
ment of the questions it deals with in different English- 
speaking jurisdictions, if not within wider bounds; and sooner 
or later it may be the foundation of a code which directly or 
indirectly will define the law for the English-speaking world. 
These are no small objects, and they are worthy not only of 
the toil—a toil, we believe, of many years—which is apparent, 
but of the sacrifice which at first sight is not apparent. 


The higher and more or less speculative generalities of the 
“ Conflict of Laws” are touched on in a comparatively short 
introduction. There is enough to certify us of Mr. Dicey’s 
point of view and justify his method; and these pages may 
be read with advantage by many students and lawyers who 
will reserve the main body of the text to be referred to as 
occasion arises. We hope that Mr. Dicey may some day 
recur at leisure to the development of his necessarily brief 
thesis; and if we now restate a few points in our own way, it 
is not to be taken as implying any difference of opinion. As 
regards the title of the subject, we quite agree that “ Conflict 
of Laws,” the first which obtained currency, is also less 
objectionable than any other yet proposed. The fundamental 
fact is that civilised Courts of Justice have to take notice for 
various purposes of rights acquired under other jurisdictions, 
and of transactions whose effect (though not yet determined 
by any tribunal) it may be necessary or proper to determine 
in accordance with the rules of some other system. There 
may even be a plausible choice, as in some well-known mari- 
time cases, between two or more different rules as applicable 
to the whole or different parts of a transaction. “Conflict of 
laws” is a fairly appropriate phrase in a large proportion of 
these cases. If the laws of both or all the jurisdictions 
involved were exactly the same, no practical question could 





commonly arise; and if “ conflict ” be taken in the larger 
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sense of “competition,” the expression is as accurate as many 
other compendious expressions which pass uncensured. On 
the other hand, it hardly suits the cases where the conflict, if 
any, has to do with jurisdiction. In what cases will an 
English Court allow that the marriage of an Englishman has 
been effectually dissolved by a decree of the Court of Session 
in Scotland? That is a serious and most practical question, 
and it would have to be dealt with even if the law of Scotland 
as to what is an adequate cause for divorce were identical at 
all points with that of England. To speak of a conflict of 
laws here is to take both terms in a non-natural sense. But 
this will not help the rival term, “Private International 
Law,” the only other one that has obtained currency. For 
that is easily seen to be non-natural at best in this and in all 
other cases. 

A question of the authority to be attributed to a Scottish 
judgment in England, or an English judgment in Ontario, or 
a Californian judgment in New York, is not international in 
any exact or tolerable sense; it is not a question of jus inter 
gentes. Political independence, where it exists, makes no 
difference to the principles to be applied in such cases. 
Again, the privileges of an Ambassador against legal process 
are included in Mr. Dicey’s digest. International law may 
claim them with a fair title, but surely they are matters not 
of private but of public law. Thus one, at least, of the 
epithets “private” and “international” seems always to be 
wrong. Doubtless it is true that the body of all these rules, 
taken as a whole, may be deemed law of nations in the wider 
sense, jus gentium, in the same way that the law merchant was 
a species of jus gentium before it was separately defined by the 
legislation and jurisprudence of the several nations. There isa 
sense that uniformity is desirable; there is a conscious striving 
for uniformity; there is a kind of scientific demand, especially 
in countries where the Courts are not positively bound, as they 
are here, by precedent, for the following of that rule which 
can be shown to be most reasonable in itself, or most correctly 
deduced from principles accepted as of general validity. This 
cosmopolitan element in the rules which are actually enforced 
with more or less approximation to a common understanding 
is marked, though clumsily marked, by the use of the word 
“international.” But the analogy of the law merchant 
suggests, and the existence of Mr. Dicey’s book goes far 
to prove, that so-called private international law has out- 
grown, or is fast outgrowing, the cosmopolitan stage, and 
being assimilated as an integral part of national systems. 
Already an English or American lawyer has enough to do to 
find out the result of his own authorities in a given case, the 
reported decisions which the House of Lords, or the Judicial 
Committee, or the Supreme Court of the United States, is 
likely to follow and confirm. Bar, or Fiore, or the prevailing 
opinion of French Courts and jurists, may still, just possibly, 
turn the scale on a very doubtful point, and that is all. We 
suspect that the same may now be said in Germany; and 
French jurisprudence looks cosmopolitan only because France 
has dominated the Latin world. The general adoption of the 
“positive” method will bring about a certain amount of 
national divergence, an increased particularism of method and 
results, and this is in itself to be regretted. But the gain 
in certainty and readiness will outweigh the drawbacks. 
Expounders of systematic doctrine often forget to allow for 
the human infirmity of even the best actual tribunal. It is 
better that Judges should administer with correctness a toler- 
ably good rule which they understand than that they should 
purport to administer a more ambitious rule which they do 
not understand. In the former case their judgment will at 
least be a safe practical guide, and will speak the known 
language of the law. In the latter it will run great risk of 
being a nondescript puzzle, and speaking a tongue no better 
than Panurge’s gibberish, of which Pantagruel said, “ Je 
croi que c’est langage des Antipodes, le diable n’y mordroit 
mie.” 


One excellent thing Mr. Dicey has done is to get rid, we 
hope for ever, of the word “ comity,” which was once a blessed 
word, and comforted even learned persons no less than 
“ Mesopotamia.” As Mr. Dicey most rightly points out, we 
give effect to rights acquired under the judgment of a French 
Court, and take note of French law for that purpose, not 
because we want to please the President of the French Re- 
public (which is the business of diplomatists, not of Judges), 
but because it seems the best way, or the only way, of doing 





justice to the parties. The Common Law needs no “ comity,” 
and never did, to tell it that the Queen’s Courts shall do ful] 
justice to friendly aliens as well as Englishmen; besideg 
which, there need not be an alien party at all. Again, all the 
talk about comity “throws no light whatever on the nature 
of the rules upheld by English or other Courts as to the en. 
forcement of foreign laws.” What seems to have been really 
in the minds of the earlier authors who put their trust in 
“comity ” is a doctrine of this kind. Here is a body of rules 
having, like the law merchant or the canon law, a cosmopolitan 
and ultra-territorial character; it is, or ought to be, binding 
everywhere, in virtue of a cosmopolitan custom founded on its 
intrinsic reasonableness; therefore every Court is morally 
bound, in all proper cases, to apply it, and every Sovereign is 
bound to recognise its existence and authority. But, if this 
be so, the supposed “comity” or courtesy would seem to be 
a branch of the ordinary and morally perfect duty of every 
Sovereign to cause justice to be done within his dominions, 
Perhaps the earlier writers were afraid of putting it so high. 
Mr. Dicey, however, has gone beyond negations; he gives us 
two broad and intelligible principles by which the leading 
rules are amply justified. First, there is the principle of 
submission. A man must not except to the competence of 
a jurisdiction before which he has chosen to bring his cause, 
or to the application of a law by which he has agreed to be 
bound. Next, there is the principle of effectiveness, Where 
two or more jurisdictions may possibly deal with the same 
matter, that Court which, on the whole, has the power of 
dealing with it most effectively will be regarded by other 
Courts as having the best right to do so, as being, in 
our common forensic phrase, entitled to the conduct of 
it. No doubt these principles, like all very general 
principles in law, have to be helped out in their detailed 
applications by a certain number of artificial and more or 
less arbitrary presumptions. This in no way detracts from 
their soundness or utility. So, in a particular branch of the 
subject, the conception of Domicil, founded on what is in 
most cases an obvious matter of fact, is driven to become 
something very like a legal fiction in exceptional cases where 
the usual basis of fact is wanting. In this respect it offers a 
rather curious analogy to Possession, which equally seems to 
the plain man, at first sight, a mighty simple matter for 
lawyers to raise such a dust about. The difficulty arises as 
to both ideas from the need of carrying them through. You 
may be bomeless in fact, but you must have a domicil in 
law; goods may be apparently abandoned, but (in our law at 
any rate) somebody must have the best right to them. 

There is jast one passage about “the ages of medieval 
barbarism ” which we hope Mr. Dicey will amend in a future 
edition. It is bad history, and, if we may venture to say 
so, not good taste. In fact there was a great deal more of 
“peaceful and commercial intercourse between independent 
countries” in the thirteenth century than in the century 
following the Reformation, and cases of the “conflict of 
laws” were not at all uncommon. Between the Church and 
the King there were standing conflicts of both law and 
jarisdiction. Then the bounds of the Common Law on the one 
hand, and the law merchant, the law of the Admiralty, the 
law of the Chancellor, and various local customs and special 
privileges on the other hand, were more or less vague and 
contested. The subject was not set apart as a special 
subject, just because the phenomena were familiar in 
every branch of affairs. The truth is that the “con- 
flict of laws” began to appear as an exceptional occur- 
rence needing an exceptional doctrine and method only 
when the concurrence of many laws in the same territory 
ceased to be regarded as normal, and the supremacy of 
national secular law, the law of the land, was taken as @ 
matter of course. Very pretty questions arose in the early 
Middle Ages in the way of conflict between the personal laws 
of the parties. A church in Rome was claimed from a 
monastery governed ever since its foundation, as it alleged, 
by Lombard law; by which law, Lombard or Roman, should 
the cause be tried? Similar questions are still possible in 
British India, where, for the vast majority of inhabitants, the 
law of inheritance is not territorial, but religious or tribal. 
Maine’s rule of transition from status to contract, a hackneyed 
formula by this time, but still vital, is exemplified here. In 
the East the first question is into what law a man was born; 
in the West it is what law he has directly or indirectly 
chosen. 
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A minute point for improvement in the next edition is the 
style of printing the exceptions to the rules. They are now 

iven in smaller print than the commentary, which seems to 
us a mistake, for the exceptions are often quite as important 
as the rules themselves, and sometimes nearly as extensive. 
The definition of “immovable property” (p. 73) as “ equiva- 
lent to realty with the addition of chattels real” is correct 
for all practical purposes; nevertheless (as Mr. Dicey well 
knows) in-our law some movable things (title-deeds, heirlooms) 
are included in realty. The American notes are short, and 
we are glad to infer from this, and from such examination of 
the contents as we have made, that there is little material 
difference between the results or tendency of American and 
English decisions. 





ANNALS OF GARELOCHSIDE.* 

{ars volume, which, although published in August, is pre- 
maturely and absurdly dated 1897, is the fruit of the 
encouragements Mr. Maughan received for his valuable 
parish history of Rosneath. Of Garelochside, and indeed of 
the county of Dunbarton, he has much to say that is of more 
than mere local value. The details are minute, but not too 
much so for readers interested in one of the most beautiful 
counties in Scotland. 

Unfortunately, we cannot praise the style in which the 
Annals are written. Had Mr. Maughan remembered Dr. 
Johnson’s wise counsel, and cut out of his manuscript every 
passage which he considered fine, he would have written a 
better book, and one far less imposing in size. He positively 
riots in description, and when he reaches, as he too often does, 
the high-water mark of inflated rhetoric, the result may be 
seen in passages like the following :— 

“ Hushed is the night breeze on the solitary moor, but the cry 
of av owl arises from the old fir trees, and sounds strangely in 
keeping with the solemn stillness around. Overhead, the blue 
glittering stars scintillate with gem-like effulgence in the opaque, 
purple firmament. An hour and a spot calling for reverent con- 
templation, as the musing spectator views the pale picture, so 
delicately lambent in the wan rays of the moon Yon 
steep rising town with many a tall chimney pointing to the star- 
spangled sky, is the place where the great but modest man of 
genius who first gauged the gigantic power of steam, saw the light 
of day. The genius of Watt so regulated the mighty throbbings 
of the imprisoned giant within that iron cylinder, that the trans- 
mitted energy sufficed to drive the ponderous vessel through the 
mountainous billows of the Atlantic. At the summons of the 
magician’s wand, the spirits which lay dormant in these antagon- 
istic elements, brought together in auspicious union, have evolved 
a power far transcending the fabled Cyclops of the Grecian poet.” 
Mr. Maughan’s eloquence is by no means exhausted, but the 
reader’s patience will be, and we will therefore turn to a more 
attractive aspect of the volume. 

Gareloch is mentioned by Carlyle in his Reminiscences as 
“incomparable among lochs or lakes yet known to me,” and 
with the charms of the neighbourhood many a famous or warmly 
cherished nature is associated. At Row lived and laboured 
Erskine of Linlathen’s great friend, John McLeod Campbell, 
one of the wisest and holiest men in the Church of Scot- 
land, whose Christianity proved too liberal for its standards. 
In a cottage at the head of the Gareloeh resided Isabella 
Campbell, whose saintly life was told by her pastor, Story of 
Rosneath. Her sister Mary, a great invalid, startled many 
people in the spring of 1830 by suddenly speaking in a loud 
voice for more than an hour in what was supposed to be an 
“unknown tongue.” Like some modern spiritualists she also 
seized the pen in moments of inspiration, and covered sheets 

of paper with unintelligible characters. This was the origin of 
the tongues which deluded Edward Irving, who appears under 
another aspect in Mr. Maughan’s narrative when we read of him 
a8 visiting Story with Dr. Chalmers, and dancing “ with marvel- 
lous vigour the Highland fling,” to the astonishment of the com- 
pany. Robert Story, the friend of Chalmers and of Carlyle, was 
the minister of the parish for forty-two years, and the author 
relates how in days before that lovely spot was adorned or 
deformed by villas, the country women might be seen on a 
Sabbath morning sitting beside the Clachan burn washing 
their feet and putting on their stockings and shoes, which 
upon crossing the moor had been carried in their hands. Such 
a sight, however, may have been witnessed in days more 
recent, and the present writer has seen women folk in 
the Highlands attiring themselves in this fashion upon 
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steamers. At the time of the Disruption, party spirit in the 
district ran high,and a gentleman’s coachman on being asked 
which side he would take replied, like a cannie Scotchman, 
“Tl gang whar the horse gangs.” Dr. Story, now one of 
her Majesty’s chaplains and well known as an author, suc- 
ceeded his father at Rosneath. It will be remembered that, 
among other works, he wrote the life of Dr. Lee of the Grey- 
friars, who fought and won what Mr. Maughan not without 
justice calls “the battle of the organ.” Henry Bell, “the 
hero of a thousand blunders and one success,” lived for many 
years at Helensburgh, then and now a favourite watering-place, 
and having in 1812 built what Mr. Maughan inaccurately 
calls the first steamboat—he should have said, the first 
built in Great Britain—it was advertised to sail three 
times a week between that port and Glasgow by the power of 
“wind, air, and steam.” Years before, when Bell first con- 
ceived the idea of steam navigation, Nelson told the Lords of 
the Admiralty that if they did not adopt his scheme, other 
nations would, and “in the end vex every vein of this 
Empire.” Another notability of Garelochside was Robert 
Napier, the far-famed naval architect. Both these men 
rose from the ranks, one of them being the son of a car- 
penter, and the other of a blacksmith. At Renton, the 
residence of the Smolletts, the novelist Tobias was born, 
and in the village a monument is erected to his memory. 
Mr. Maughan is a local historian, and nota critic of literature, 
and we may therefore pass by without comment the statement 
that Smollett’s History is his “most important work.” On 
literary matters the author does not often touch, but he 
points out that Scott’s description of Rosneath, and of the 
home chosen for the Deans’ family, in The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, is a fancy sketch, and he thinks it evident that 
the novelist had never visited the place. If this were so, it is 
strange that Mr. Andrew Lang should have omitted to notice 
the fact in the Border edition of the novel. Ina history of 
this kind we look for the record of customs, amusements, and 
primitive superstitions common to the locality, and Mr. 
Maughan does not disappoint us. At one of the schools still 
remembered by old inhabitants the master would smoke his 
pipe while teaching, and when he had finished would hand it 
to the nearest boy, who passed it through the class. At 
another school of a humble kind the boys in winter used to 
sit round a peat fire piled up in the middle of the room, and 
each scholar was expected to bring a peat every day for the 
common good. Letters were seldom received, the charge of 
74d. for postage from Glasgow being well-nigh prohibitive, 
and “in early days they used to lie for weeks at the old 
‘Ferry Inn’ at Rosneath,” as readers of The Antiquary will 
believe they must have often done at Mrs. Mailsetter’s. 

From the chapter about Helensburgh we learn that cock- 
fighting amongst schoolboys lingered on long into the present 
century, and that the cruel sport was actually encouraged by 
the schoolmaster. There, according to the custom common 
throughout Scotland, the townsfolk had to do penance in 
church for certain moral offences, and at Helensburgh they 
appear to have been fined for non-attendance at the parish 
kirk. Of course all the serious, as well as pleasant, events of 
life were celebrated with whisky :— 

‘“‘At Rosneath in former days marriage ceremonies were 
attended by somewhat boisterous crowds, and on the intermediate 
days before the ‘kirking’ the young couple and their jubilant 
attendants, preceded by a bagpiper, perambulated the parish 
from house to house visiting their friends. The nuptial a 
were closed by the whole party, after divine service on the Sabbath, 
adjourning for refreshments to the nearest tavern, and a scene of 
unseemly mirth and riotous festivity too often ensued. Baptisms 
were frequently desecrated by the accompanying conviviality, and 
after the service in church the friends and relatives proceeded to 
the inn and indulged in copious libations of the national beverage. 
Even funerals sometimes partook of the character of orgies, and 
it was considered that becoming honour to the departed neces- 
sitated at least four different distributions of spirits.” 

A kind of sentry-box for the night-watchers who guarded the 
kirkyard from the “resurrection men,” at one time so active 
in Scotland, is another sign of days happily departed. It 
seems strange that people whose stern view of Sunday regarded 
a walk as sinful should have been always largely tolerant 
of so degrading a vice as drunkenness. So it was, however, 
and John Barleycorn’s sway was more potent than that of 
John Knox. When McLeod Campbell was appointed to the 
parish of Row, in 1825, we are told that the inhabitants, two 
thousand in number, required thirty public-houses at which 





to quench their thirst. In smuggling spirits a large trade 
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was done all along the shores of the Gareloch, and when in 
Danbarton smugglers were captured and imprisoned they 
were still consoled with whisky, which was drawn up through 
the window concealed in a stocking. “ With a complaisance 
only too common the jailer winked at these proceedings.” 
So little was the contraband trade regarded as disreputable 
sixty years ago that “it was quite customary for young men 
to hire themselves out to smugglers for six months just like 
farm-servants at a feeing-market.” We may add that Mr. 
Maughan’s volume is well printed and is made more service- 
able and attractive by a map and by illustrations of the 
neighbourhood. There is an index which we cannot praise, 
since it is very imperfect and, in several cases, inaccurate. 





LITERATURE IN FRANCE.* 

NorHine is more remarkable in the French literature of 
to-day than the freedom, the license even, of its professors. 
Five years ago a man of letters was forced to acknowledge an 
allegiance, to fight under a flag. He wore his uniform with 
the scrupulosity of a German soldier, and all men might know 
on which side he was ranged before he drew pen from inkpot. 
Now all is changed ; there is no conflict, because there are no 
schools. Every man writes for himself, and the world is con- 
tent to regard him or to disregard him, not for the glory of his 
associates, but for his own merits. 

Opposed in all else, the writers of France are united in their 
contempt of realism. M. Zola’s violence has found its in- 
evitable reaction, and the master alone survives the complete 
discomfiture of his pupils. M. Huysmans, once one of the 
faithful, has betaken himself to mysticism; and, having 
exhausted in his last performance the possibilities of St. 
Sulpice, he proposes to pack nothing less than a whole 
cathedral into his next novel. Doubtless he looks back upon 
Les Seeurs Vatard as the indiscretion of a patient youth, and 
doubtless he finds the superstitions of the Middles Ages more 
amusing than the squalid intrigues of a Parisian workshop. 
The rest are scattered, and the infamous descendants of the 
Rougons and the Macquarts have less influence in the world 
of letters than Rastignac and Quentin Durward. But the 
defeat of M. Zola has not only discouraged his school; it has 
driven the others to seek their inspiration in a time and a 
place as remote as possible from modern Paris. As thirty 
years since observation deposed fancy from her throne, so 
to-day research and curiosity are esteemed more highly than 
the Blue-book. At last the hateful doctrine is discredited, 
that exactitude is the first necessity of creative art; and 
they who once grubbed in a common slum betake themselves 
to the classics, or are busied in the deciphering of hieroglyphics. 
Everywhere this proper retrogression is visible. Aschylus 
is already advertised at the Odéon; to-day an adaptation of 
Aristophanes enjoys a run at a theatre on the Boulevards; 
- and still more ancient than either, Dumas’ Charles VII. has 
entered—at the Francais—upon its second childhood. 

Meanwhile the masters of fiction are indefatigable in their 
search after new material. Neither Central Africa nor the 
very “backward and abysm” of time are too remote for their 
fancy. Already the two gentlemen who conceal a collabora- 
tion as close as that of the Goncourts behind the single name 
of J. H. Rosny, have chosen for their scene the lake-dwellings 
of Switzerland, and for their time some six thousand years 
ago. And their selection grows no less recondite. The heroes 
of Les Xipéhuz, a reprint of which is recently issued, are 
certain luminous beings, who flashed and shone a thousand 
years before the civilisation from which sprang Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, and Ecbatana! The phantasy is ingenious, and ingeniously 
developed. The pretence of erudition is as curious as the 
style is delicate. That verisimilitude may be not lacking the 
authors have described the speech of the Xipéhuz, a genuine 
language of luminous signs. “Suppose, for example,” thus 
is a conversation carried on, “one Xipéhuz would speak with 
another. It is enough to direct the rays of his star towards 
his companion, who instantly perceives the sign. He who is 
summoned arrests his course and waits. The speaker then 
traces rapidly upon the very surface of his interlocutor—and 
it matters not upon which side—a series of short luminous 
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characters, and these characters remain fixed for a moment, 
and then fade away.” Here we are face to face with the 
supernatural, and far, indeed, from that microscopic examing. 
tion of ugliness which for so long a time has appeared to 
justify its own tedium. Nor are the MM. Rosny prejudiced 
in their choice of subject. So long as they do not dip their 
hands in the trough of a sham reality they are content, The 
story which gives its name to their latest production—feg 
Profondeurs de Kyamo—has for its scene the negro Village of 
Ouan-Mahiléi, and the hero is a philosopher, with a gentle 
passion for anthropoid apes. Here again the sentiment jg 
irreproachable; yet in so strange a milieu you would prefer 
adventure to reflection, and you are forced to confess that 
Aglave, the philosopher, is a sorry bore. 

Could any reaction be more complete? The worst is that 
the reaction is a trifle obvious; the reader is certain that the 
MM. Rosny would not have wandered so far afield had they not 
been moved by a natural disgust for the neighbouring gutter, 
It is rather a horror of the real than a veritable love of 
romance that has persuaded them to this distant research, 
But all are not such hardy travellers. Many are satisfied 
with medieval France, with ancient Greece or modern 
England. The one necessity is erudition, and the work 
which best exemplifies the modern tendency is not a novel 
but a book of essays. M. Marcel Schwob’s Spicilage might, 
in fact, be taken for a perfect specimen of the recent 
eclecticism. For M. Schwob is of those who have never 
bowed the knee to accuracy, and who have always respected 
a brave romance more highly than a flat reality. He can 
appreciate Shakespeare and Robert Louis Stevenson. “ Pieces 
of eight! Pieces of eight!” still echoes in his ear. He 
has translated Defoe, and (rare achievement in France!) 
he has the classics at his finger-ends. There are few English. 
men who have a closer acquaintance with Meredith 
than he, and his essay on Villon, which has the place of 
honour in his latest book, is the best that a man of letters has 
ever given us. But the work’s chief interest is, as we have 
said, its frank eclecticism. Here you have French literature 
(so to say) in the making. The materials are gathered from 
every quarter of the globe, for to be original you must now 
first scrape acquaintance with your predecessors of every age 
and clime. When M. Schwob discusses love, he compels 
Rodion Raskolnikoff and Sir Willoughby Patterne to take 
part in the dialogue. When he expresses his views concerning 
anarchy, he appears not in his own person, but lets Phaedo 
and Cebes fight it out. In brief, to-day “invention” lags 
behind knowledge. And you are glad of the respite, for “ in- 
vention” was long since confounded with plagiarism, and 
until another Balzac arrives, the novel in France, as in 
England, will recede further and further from literature. 


And it is not only upon the younger writers that the new 
influences are falling. Not even M. Richepin, the author of 
Les Blasphémes, is superior to the tendency of to-day; 
and his Thédtre Chimérique is an open return to an 
archaic simplicity. There is not one of these delicate 
parables which a schoolgirl might not read, if she had the 
understanding; there is not one but carries you far away 
from the brutality and outspokenness which have weighed so 
heavily upon French literature. Did you expect the chan- 
sonnier des gueux to invent a dialogue between a poet anda 
Christmas-tree? No, you did not; and the disappointment 
is agreeable. The poet tells the Christmas-tree that the 
children will come and carry off the sweetmeats, and 
trumpets, and boxes of soldiers in their pockets. “Let them 
come, let them come, and rob me,” exclaims the Christmas- 
tree. ‘“ How happy shall I be in their happiness! .....- 
What does it matter so long as there remains to me the glery 
of my multicoloured candles?” But, argues the poet, ‘‘the 
candles will only last till the end of the party. And the 
children will forget your toys, or will compare you with last 
year’s Christmas-tree, and as next year approaches, they will 
think only of your successor.” And thus the moral is drawn 
that the poet and the Christmas-tree have each his lights and 
his shades; and, simple as is the ancient fancy, you wonder 
that it should have come from modern France, and from 4 
poet, who has played his part in the battle of the schools. 

But when you turn from the new to the old, you are 
aghast at the hackneyed motives which still seem to 
please. M. Bourget’s Idylle Tragique, for instance, has been 
written again and again on both siJes of the Channel. 
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The author himself adds for a description: “Mcurs Cos- 
mopolites.” And how well you know it, this novel of the 
teamboat and the wagon-lit! Nothing is easier than to 
magine & contrast between the scions of an old civilisation 
snd the ingenues of America. But it was done once and for 
slways in Daisy Miller, and M. Bourget’s persistent repetitions 
gre little better than guide-book or journalism. They contain 
no surprise, and their “ psychology ” has attained the con- 
tempt of familiarity. But they are wrapped round with the 
rags of realism, their personages are deemed possible by 
their names and appearances, and their author does not 
hesitate to describe for the thousandth time the “ professional 
beauty” of America. All of which goes to prove that the 
novel is tired, and that the old formule have lost their 
significance. 

Yet when you turn from Une Idylle Tragique and con- 
template, for example, M. Claretie’s Brichanteau, you are 
thankfol even for M. Bourget’s psychology, since this last 
novel of the theatre belongs to the school that was before 
the flood. It is nothing else than an article de Paris, and 
has merely an accidental relationship with art. Our hopes of 
the future are, indeed, with the new-born romance; and now 
that the materials of literature are thrown back into the 
crucible, it needs but genius to fashion from the ancient 
elements a fresh and abiding masterpiece. 





MARY COWDEN CLARKE’S LIFE.* 


Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE comes forward, at eighty-seven 
years of age, with far more than the usual credentials for 
memoir-making. Her name is well known in connection 
with that of her husband, who died happily and quietly some 
twenty years ago, as an industrious and successful writer ; 
of the book-making order, it may be, but a very worthy type 
of a useful class. The value of her Shakespeare concord- 
ance is very high. Of book-making about herself and her 
own experiences of life and the world, at all events, she has 
proved herself in her present volume a most accomplished 
mistress. For as an observer of literary and artistic life 
she had opportunities which fall to few, and she has made 
worthy and attractive use of them. Onutside of art and 
music and letters, in which world she lived, her book will 
introduce her to no public characters of interest, and to 
few besides private friends. For she fulfilled thoroughly 
Victor Hugo’s idea, that the artistic and literary life 
was the one worth leading. The fact that life in that 
especial form is fast dying out, and gradually blending 
with the world of fashion and dilettantism till the landmarks 
are beginning to be lost, lends a strange and lingering 
interest to the last records of one of the old school. Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke was fnll of keen and intelligent enthusiasm 
for all who had made themselves eminent in the world of art 
and letters. No touch of jealousy mingles with her 
admiration and love for her famous sister, the Countess 
Gigliucci, so well known to those who still remember her 
as Clara Novello, who, to the present writer at all events, 
remains the most incomparable singer of our time. And 
she pays a tribute of little less than worship to Charles 
Dickens, not so much in his capacity of author as in 
another in which he was highly valued by his personal 
friends, that of theatrical manager. Mrs. Clarke was selected 
by him, under pleasant circumstances pleasantly described, 
for the “old women” of his famous little company, his 
Dame Quickly and his Mrs. Malaprop, and seems to have 
done fall justice to the choice. Her appreciation of 
the drama was real and deep, and her critical judgment 
appears to us of far greater value than that of many 
more accredited judges. We can from personal experience 
thoroughly endorse her high estimate of the perform- 
ances of the classical drama, and more especially of the 
plays of Shakespeare, that have from time to time been in 
evidence upon the stage at Dresden. We doubt if the more 
celebrated boards of the Comédie Francaise have ever pro- 
duced the masterpieces of the higher drama in anything like 
the same degree of perfection; and the intelligent love of the 
works of our great poet, which their management showed in 
Mrs. Clarke’s day, as in the time which we ourselves re- 
member, should be in more than one sense a lesson to us. It 
18, we believe, an open secret that much of Sir Henry Irving’s 
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intellectual skill in stage control was derived from his obser- 
vation of the methods of the famous Meiningen company; 
but by them, if anything, individual excellence was a little 
sacrificed to the genius of ensemble. In Shakespearian work 
this may be carried too far, as Shakespeare wrote essentially 
what are called “star parts” for prominent players, and it is 
to the extraordinary excellence of Otto Devrient and Dettmer 
and Ellmenreich when Mrs. Clarke was at the Saxon capital, 
and of the Emil Devrient and Dawisen and Uhlrich of our 
own memory, backed by a capital company, that the Dresdex 
performances owed their especial charm. The Devrients, 
who numbered amongst them Schroéder Devrient, the singer 
so famous as Fidelio, were to the German stage what the 
Kembles were to ours. The present Posthumus of Sir Henry 
Irving’s daring experiment upon Cymbeline—“ such a strange 
broken-backed thing, you know,” as Matthew Arnold once 
styled it, in a humorous mood—is by descent a Kemble. To 
the Shakespearian, we suppose, all things should be Shake- 
spearian; but we confess that to ourselves Cymbeline is enough 
to test the faith of the most robust. There is a grain of truth 
in most fables ; and we should not be surprised to learn that 
Bacon, in the dark hour of ambition to “ write a play ” which 
besets all the higher natures whether they like it or not, was: 
personally guilty of Cymbeline, and produced it under Shake- 
speare’s name. Except the famous “Fear no more the heat 
of the sun”—no doubt introduced by the poet—there is 
not a line to be remembered in it from the beginning to 
the end. Sir Henry Irving is a true stage magician, but 
his last task is a bold one. On the German stage, how- 
ever, it is not with the Cymbelines, with the Benedicks and 
Macbeths and Violas, that our associations mainly dwell, and 
we fully believe how deeply the young Ellmenreich, who 
charmed Mrs. Clarke so much as Viola, moved her in the 
German stage-version of Goethe’s Gretchen. We always: 
wonder why a good translation of that version of Faust has 
not been attempted here, even as Schlegel helped to popularise 
Shakespeare in Germany. But we presume that the English 
public are too wedded to the pantomimic Faust to which 
melodramas and operas have accustomed it to be prepared 
to listen to the masterpiece in its truer and more dramatic 
form. Before leaving her stage recollections it is worthy of 
note that Mrs. Clarke fully confirms the general testimony 
of all observers to the surpassing greatness of Edmund 
Kean. It is even reported of him that he once made 
Posthumus possible. 


But though dramatic by taste and literary by marriage, it 
was in an atmosphere of music that Mary Novello was 
brought up; and it is by musical amateurs perhaps that her 
book will be read with the greatest pleasure. The accounts 
of Clara Novello are delightful, and we should have liked to 
have a picture of her numbered amongst the illustrations to 
the book. ‘The story of the little girl singing the best 
Italian airs before a tribunal of German masters, and carrying 
off the prize from all competitors, though so small that she 
had to be perched upon a stool to be visible, and perfectly 
childlike and composed the whole time, is as pretty as need 
be; and a fit prologue to the Clara Gigliucci whom the 
present writer himself remembers, singing song after song to 
the piano in what she called her “little button of a drawing- 
room” at Nice, as fittingly and harmoniously as under the 
roof of Exeter Hall. The following extract will give an idea 
of Mrs. Clarke’s opportunities in the world in which she 
lived :— 


“We had not yet left Frith Street when a most memorable: 
musical evening took place there. It was just after Malibran’s 
marriage with De Beriot, and they both came to a party at our 
house. De Beriot played in a string quartette by Haydn, his 
tone being one of the loveliest I ever heard on the violin,—not 
excepting that of Paganini, who certainly was a marvellous 
executant. Then Malibran gave, in generously lavish succession, 
Mozart’s ‘ Non pui di fiori,’ with Willmann’s obligato accompani- 
ment on the corno di bassetto; a ‘Santa Maria’ of her host’s 
composition (which she sang at sight with consummate effect and 
expression), a tenderly graceful air, ‘Ah, rien n’est doux comme. 
la voix qui dit je t’ai~’e,’ and lastly a spirited mariner’s song, with 
a sailorly burden, chiming with their rope-hauling. In these two 
latter she accompanied herself ; and when she had concluded, amid 
a roar of admiring plaudits from all present, she ran up to 
one of the heartiest among the applauding guests — Felix 
Mendelssohn—and said, in her own winning, playfully imperious 
manner, which a touch of foreign speech and accent only 
the more fascinating, ‘Now, Mr. Mendelssohn, I never do nothing 
for nothing: you must play for me now I have sung for you.’ 
He, nothing loath, let her lead him to the pianoforte, where he 
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dashed into a wonderfully impulsive extempore,— masterly, 
musician-like, full of gusto. In this marvellous improvisation he 
introduced the several pieces Malibran had just sung, working 
them with admirable skill one after the other, and finally in 
combination, the four subjects blended together in elaborate 
counter-point.” 

Musical scenes like this are evidently Mrs. Clarke’s 
favourite places in her volame; and here too, as in the drama, 
she found in “ delightful Dresden ” her most congenial sphere. 
She recalls to us our own happy experiences of the alternate 
nights of music and drama in the beautiful old Dresden 
theatre, neither too large nor yet too small, where all the 
best works were alternately presented with a quiet perfection 
of detail, backed by the greys and browns of carefully har- 
monised painting, which often make one speculate anxiously 
why the French should have succeeded in arrogating for 
themselves such a supposed eminence in the artistic world. 
The unpretentious comfort and quiet hours of German music 
and drama, in those days at all events, were in marked con- 
trast to the feverish and long-spun-out discomfort of French 
theatres; anda great encouragement to loving students and 
critics like Mrs. Cowden Clarke. She had her other friends, 
too; and has something to tell here of Richard Cobden, and 
then of Cardinal Wiseman, who was much amused when a 
amaid-servant at Ugbrooke reverentially addressed him as 
«Your Immense” (he was a man of roand proportions), and 
informed him that half-a-dozen Jezebels—meaning Jesuits— 
were there to meet him. Quaint anecdotes of Charles Lamb 
have their place in the volume. So has much pleasant 
discourse about Swiss and Italian scenery, and Mrs. Clarke 
will astonish many of our modern authors, militant here 
on earth, by an unfeigned eulogium upon the courtesy 
and liberality of publishers, English and American. She 
ean tell us how Liston made Edmund Kean laugh on 
the stage for a wager, by suddenly revealing his india- 
rubber face from behind the veil of a Virgin of the Sun 
in Pizarro, and sbe varies her book by little excursions 
of her huskand’s, her friends’, and her own, into the realm 
of poetry. That all this cultivation and intelligence does not 
always produce that unproducible thing, the ear for metre, 
may perhaps be gathered from such an enigmatic line as the 
following, out of an impromptu acrostic on Mozart, placed 
in'a Mozart album at Salzburg by request of the committee :— 

“ Long as art-love shall exist, Mozart’s name 
O’er all shall triumph in the rolls of fame.” 
We scarcely remember a line, with all respect to Mrs. 
Clarke, which defies all the laws of ‘scansion quite so 
cunningly as the first of these; but neither she nor her 
readers will quarrel with so slight a word of depreciation upon 
0 pleasant and varied a book. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE Nineteenth Century is the most interesting of the maga- 
zines this month, thongh we cannot give Sir Wemyss Reid, 
whose article is on the Russian distrust of England, credit 
for more than sound historical jadgment, We entirely agree 
with him that the cause of the distrust is English hostility, 
manifested for nearly sixty years, leading in 1855 to actual 
war and in 1878 to the tearing up of the. Treaty of San 
Stefano; buat he does not explain the curious problem why 
the Russian diplomatists, who are so well-informed, have 
mot recognised the disappearance of this hostility and the 
wish in both English parties for an entente cordiale. They 
seem unaware of that change, and we should like to 
know the true reason for that doubt of our present 
good faith——There are five other papers on the crisis, 
one of which, Mr. Gladstone’s, we have mentioned elsc- 
where. We may state here, however, that it is a pre- 
sentment of a possible English obligation to act alone 
much stronger and more persuasive than the Times’ sketch of 
it gives readers reason to. believe. Mr. John Burns’s essay, 
too, on the same subject is well worth reading as the view of 
a “demagogue.” It is surprisingly well written, and its 
thesis, that we could, if we pleased, act alone, and by seizing 
Gallipoli compel Europe to redistribute Turkey, is, we believe, 
substantially sound. Mr. Burns's policy may be too daring, but 
there is vigour and life in it, and a keen appreciation of the 
great points in the situation——Mr. G. F. Parker, United 
States Consul in Birmingham, is a passionate anti-Bryanite, 
able, but over-convinced that men with means of their own 
are never distressed. We extract a paragraph of value :— 








“ Of the 14,000,000 heads of families in the Union, half eres 

owners—three-fourths of them free from debt. The investments. 
in banking, manufactures, and commerce are widely distributed. , 
in small amounts, and every owner is interested in preserving 
the value of his holding. The 5,000,000 depositors in savin’ 
banks—not institutions for investors, but used for the pu e i 
implied in the name—with an average saving of 400 dollars‘each . 
and a total of 2,000,000,000 dollars, are not likely to encou 
any scheme which threatens values. The result of this universa) 
distribution of property and material comfort—in spite of the 
talk about the rich growing richer, and the poor becoming poorer 
—is that only 5 per cent. of all the wealth of the United States 
is held by persons worth more than 1,000,000 dollars each, and 
only 25 per cent. of it by persons with fortunes between 100.009 
dollars and 1,000,000 dollars. On the other hand 27 per cent. jg 
owned by those worth from 10,000 dollars to 100,000 dollars 
37 per cent. by those worth from 1,000 dollars to 10,000 dollars, 
and only 6 per cent. by those worth less than 1,000 dollars,” 
To make that paragraph conclusive one would like a state. 
ment of the amount owing by the last 64 per cent., and of the 
degree of contrast between their position to-day and their 
position ten years ago. If everybody is so comfortable, why 
are so many swearing at large? ——Mr. Oakley dislikes the 
presence of “ women in Assemblies,” because men in debating 
with them are always at a disadvantage; cannot, when they 
are foolish, tell them they ure fools. That, no doubt, is a logs 
of a means of education, but men can pass women’s arguments 
by as if they had not heardthem. That is done every day when 
men whom the audience respect lapse into foolish talk—— 
We have discussed Lord Welby's estimate of Lord Randolph 
Churchill elsewhere. Coming from the first of civilians it is 
an unexpected panegyric, going, as we think, beyond the truth. 
Everybody, however, will read the paper.——Mr. Bent gives 
an interesting account of “The Dervish Frontier,” which 
seems in places to be rich in gold; and Mr. J. H. Round 
contributes a valuable sketch of the efforts made to induce 
Queen Elizabeth to accept the Archduke Charles, son of the 
Emperor Ferdinand. The envoy selected, Allinga, was received 
by the Queen in audience on January 17th, 1564, and on other 
days, and inflicted on her Majesty a series of speeches which 
read like sermons of an antique type. The Queen, who we 
fancy was not a little bored, replied always by a sort of non 
possumus, admitting, indeed, that if the interests of her people 
demanded it she must marry, but declaring that she would 
rather be a servant and remain single than be a married 
Queen. She hated marriage, she said—qud marriage—and 
if she could help it would marry nobody. Allinga did not 
believe her, but, as events proved, she had revealed to him 
her true mind. She, in truth, feared a master, and rejected 
Royal offers as vehemently as those of her own nobles, The 
narrative is taken from a document found in the archives of 
Wurtemburg. 

Everybody seems to be interested in the paper on “ Russian 
Ascendency in Europe” contributed to the Fortnightly Review 
by a writer who signs himself “ Diplomaticus.” It is, in 
brief, a statement that Russia is intent on internal improve- 
ment, that she has spent £25,000,000 on railways which do 
not yet pay, that she has made her alliance with France in 
order to get money and secure a long spell of peace, that her 
population, and with it her strength, is increasing rapidly 
that she has no desire for an autonomous Armenia, which 
might prove a second Bulgaria and would certainly develop 
discontent among Russian Armenians, and that consequently 
she will maintain the status quo in Turkey, even if Lord Salis- 
bury says pleasant things. That is a definite view of the situa- 
tion, and quite entitled to attention. The answer to it is that 
Russia cannot preserve the status quo if Abd-ul-Hamid is 
left free and uncoerced, and that if she is devoted to in- 
dustrial progress she must in the interest of that progress 
compel a restoration of crder in Constantinople. No shop- 
keeper can make a profit with murders going on next door, 
if only because of the row outside, and the consequent 
distraction of his own attention. He must stop that in order 
to be undisturbed in his own business——Mr. T. Drapes 
maintains that the reported increase of insanity in Great 
Britain is only apparent, and is based upon an increase in the 
number of persons under detention in asylums, which is not due 
to an increase of liability in the population, but to the accumula- 
tion of cases from a lower death-rate in the asylums themselves. 
Mr. Drapes considers that the official figures prove his 
argument, and certainly they seem to do so.——Major Martin 
Hume shows that Philip II. of Spain, bloodthirsty tyrant a8 
he was, was exceedingly fond of his children; @ statement 
said to be true also of Abd-ul-Hamid. There is no reason im 
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the world for thinking it surprising. Tigresses are as fond of 
their young as COWS; and men like Philip II. hate their 
opponents, not their friends———Mr. Francis H. Hardy, 
writing on “The Battle of the Ballots in America,” declares 
ihat the silver men who seek bimetallism captured the 
Democratic party, that its union with the “ Anarchist” 
ty has disgusted them, that the Republicans are 
straining every nerve, and that the result will be a 
popular majority for Mr. McKinley of 1,200,000 votes, 
and of more than a hundred votes in the Electoral 
College. He believes that the real strength of the Bryanite 
party is hostility to England, and that its numbers in 
the West are overrated. That is possible, as it is possible 
also that the blunder is the other way. The ballot keeps its 
secret, and the real mass is silent till it votes-——Mr. John 
McGrath’s is the feeblest article in the number. He admits 
that Ireland is quiet, and its popular parties disorganised, 
but he maintains that the sentiment of nationality is in 
Ireland as strong as ever. He would have Mr. Balfour, 
therefore, see that “ Ireland’s difficulty is England’s oppor- 
tunity,” and settle the Irish question “on broadly national 
lines.” Read “ Nationalist” for “national,” and we have his 
precise meaning. Considering that Mr. Balfour leads the 
House of Commons because his party rejected the Nationalist 
programme, the suggestion seems wanting in adroitness. 
Lord Rosebery could govern Great Britain upon that line. 


The Contemporary has a trenchant attack upon “ American 
Women” by Cecil de Thierry, who appears to be a New 
Zealander. She or he is astonished at the fulsome flattery 
that the Americans pay to their womenkind. In America 
there is, she declares, no such thing as the young girl. 
“She is a child and thena woman. The transitional stage, 
beautifol in its blending of innocence and maturity, is 
omitted.” The American woman, we are told, is insatiable, 
and always asking for more :— 


“They ate as insatiable as Moloch, and as ungrateful as re- 
publics. They are luxuries for which man must pay with the 
sweat of his brow, affecting the while to regard it as a privilege. 
And, in a minor degree, the same is true of the average woman. 
She is a queen, the stranger is told—not a queen, whose life has 
in it more of pain than joy, in the aristocratic sense, but a queen, 
as a vulgar democracy has conceived such a personage should be 
—luxurious, beautiful, indifferent to everything but her own com- 
fort. In ‘effete old monarchies,’ one queen is found to answer 
the purpose of her existence to the entire satisfaction of her 
subjects and the world; but in America there are hundreds of 
thousands of them, and not one maid of honour among them all. 
But the homage paid to them is not quite so voluntary as it seems. 
No one knows better than the American woman how to demand 
those privileges she has grown to consider as her rights ; and if it 
could only be brought home to her, it is one of the least hopeful 
signs that her supremacy will be of long duration. She is a 
human orchid, who requires an artificial atmosphere in which to 
bloom. Hence money, and plenty of it, is essential to her 
existence, In an indirect way, therefore, she is responsible for 
the trusts and rings, and other repulsive features of the race for 
fortune in every State of the Union. Nor is extravagance con- 
fined tothe rich. It is as general among all classes as gambling. 
Sometimes it gives rise to amusing incidents. Some young 
Western farmers in New York were once asked by a smart re- 
porter why they had come to Castle Garden in search of wives. 
‘If we married an American girl,’ answered one of them, ‘ we 
should have to employ a foreign woman to take care of her.’ ” 


So the indictment proceeds till it ends in the following :— 


“It is in social intercourse that the American woman is seen at 
her best, and, it may be added, at her worst. Ina country where 
the political field is largely occupied by the ‘ boss’ and the Irish 
agitator, and the importance of the army, navy, and civil service 
dwarfed by the pretensions of the millionaire, it is the only outlet 
for her ambition outside of the literary and artistic arena, That 
it is so regarded by the great mass of the people is proved by the 
nature of the American girl’s education. She must be amusing at 
all costs. She must be a past-master in the mysteries of raillery, 
too often at the expense of earnestness and sweetness. She must 
never be at a loss for a reply ; thus her retorts are as crushing as 
they are merciless, Even her coolness tends to the same end. It 
ate not carry her through the ordeal of Ann Askew, or enable 

er to surpass the achievements of Lady Derby, or Blanche, Lady 
Arundel. But the worst that can be said of her in her social 
character is her tendency to ostentation and extravagance. She 
rs alzo too fond of making paltry class distinctions and of giving 
‘ele the importance of birth in Europe. She would do well to lay 
i eart the pregnant remarks of an eminent American on litera- 
pe his own country : ‘We have need of a more vigorous and 
tio " Lyn rule, such an asceticism as only the hardihood and devo- 
‘ar . the scholar himself can enforce, We live in the sun and 
@i © surface—a thin, plausible, superficial existence—and talk 
an pM and prophet, of art and creation. But out of our shallow 

tivolous way of life can greatness ever grow ?’” 


All this strikes us as absurdly overdone, and not a little spite- 





ful and ill-natured. The truth is, the American woman is to 
a great extent a myth,—a creature of newspaper paragraphs 
and gossip. Asa matter of fact, the women of ninety-nine 
American families in a hundred are exceedingly hard-worked, 
careful women, and if their men-folk err it is not in treating 
them like idols, but in letting them get careworn and over- 
worked. The expense and difficulty of getting servants is by 
itself enough to contradict the pampered-idler theory. As for 
the women of the rich and refined classes, they are like rich 
women elsewhere,—occasionally very idle, loxurious, and 
extravagant, and also occasionally very simple and austere 
in their lives. These attacks on American women as a whole 
are as senseless and as tasteless as the equally silly attacks 
on English women as a whole.——In a curious article on 
“ Devil Worship and Freemasonry,” Mr. Legge shows what 
a fine mare’s-nest the Roman Catholic Church has got hold 
of in regard to the alleged connection between those slightly 
comic but entirely harmless people the Freemasons and 
Satanism.——Another very interesting article is that on 
“The Archetype of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’” by - Richard 
Heath. The writer shows that the idea of Christian’s journeys 
was in all probability taken from the experiences of the 
Anabaptists, with members of which sect Bunyan had pro- 
bably come in contact. 


The National Review is full of the American crisis. It. 
contains not only an article by Senator Tillman, the well- 
known Southern supporter of Mr. Bryan, but also “A 
Visitor’s Glimpse at the Contest ” by Dr. Eccles, and a triple 
article on “ The Bimetallic Side of the American Crisis” by 
Messrs. Powell, Hepburn, and Schmidt. Senator Tillman 
would not be Senator Tillman if he did not write with a 
certain fierceness and zeal. He is evidently very confident. 
that Mr. Bryan will win:— 


“Bryan declares the people are too poor to come to see him, 
therefore he is going to see them; andif his strength holds out, 
he is going from State to State, until the Ist of November. Aside 
from the influence of personal contact and gratification of the 
people at being courted, leaving out of account the inspiration of 
political independence, the Democratic candidate, untainted by 
connection with syndicates and banks and millionaire manufac- 
turers, appeals to the sensibilities and admiration of his country- 
men by a simplicity of manner and eloquence of utterance rarely 
equalled. His daily speeches of one or two columns are telegraphed 
all over the Union. The suffering masses are enthused as they 
have never been before in their lives. The Republicans have un- 
limited money, and will use it without scruple to buy all the votes. 
they can, but the Australian ballot law in most of the States pro- 
tects the individual voter from the dictation of his boss or the 
delivery of his vote, should he sell it. It is a battle between 
capital and labour, a battle between the yeomanry of the country 
and the wage-earners of the cities, against the domination of 
money. The campaign has opened in all the States, and thousands. 
of speakers on both sides are at work day and night. The people, 
even at this early day, two months before the election,-turn out 
by the thousands at any and every opportunity to hear the issues 
discussed. It isa campaign of education sure enough, and so far 
as I can judge, the Democrats have the best of it, and Bryan’s 
chances are far brighter than McKinley’s. The wish may be 
father to the thought, but I myself have been in the northern 
States of Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois, and of my own 
knowledge I can say the number of Republicans who are leaving 
their party to vote for Bryan is astonishing.” 

Senator Tillman’s estimate of the figures.is as follows :-— 


“Now to give a clear idea of the strength of the respective 

sides :—The electoral college is composed of 444 members, and it 
takes 223 to choose a president. The States south of the Potomac 
and the Ohio and west of the Mississippi have a combined vote of 
231, enough to elect. While the Republicans claim several of 
these States, and all the rest, the Democrats are confident of 
carrying not only these, but they are counting on Illinois and 
Indiana with certainty, and are hopeful of carrying Michigan, 
New York, and Maryland.” 
Mr. Rowlatt sends to the National a readable article on 
the Bar. His account of “ devilling” and its unfairness is 
just, and it is not a little strange that barristers in large 
practice should be content to allow other men to work for 
them without payment. If we mistake not, the plan at the 
Chancery Bar is to pay the “devil” half-fees. That is a very 
reasonable and fair arrangement, and one would imagine that 
public opinion must gradually force its adoption throughout 
the profession. 

There is a highly pessimistic article in Blackwood upom 
Li Hung Chang’s visit to Europe. The writer, who is 
evidently well informed, believes that the Grand Secretary’s 
object was to obtain permission to raise the duties on imports, 
that he has not succeeded, and that he will not be able tc 
carry out apy of the reforms which he desires, or which, hints 
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the writer, he says that he desires. The old party in China, 
which recently clubbed a German officer for trying to teach 
the troops, will, he believes, prove too strong. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


hides tlic d 

The Poetry of Robert Burns, Edited by William Ernest Henley 
and Thomas F. Henderson. Vol. II. ‘ Posthumous Pieces.” 
(T.C.and E. C. Jack, Edinburgh.)—In one of Edward Fitzgerald’s 
letters he relates that when Tennyson as a young man went over 
Burns's ground in Dumfries he fell, by his own confession, into a 
passion of tears. “And A.T.,” he adds, “ not given to the melting 
mood at all.’ A feeling similar in kind if not in degree may be 
acknowledged on the perusal of Burns’s “Posthumous Pieces,” 
‘garnered up with much critical care and with copious annotations 
in this volume. Some of these pieces are full of genius, and a few 
will be always regarded as among his most characteristic poems, 
but the mass of them are probably of the class which the dying 
poet had in his mind when he expressed a fear that his idlest 
thymes would be collected to the injury of his fame. And it 
amust be admitted that what Matthew Arnold called the “ poetical 
baggage” of a great poet is a serious impediment to his 
reputation. There are, we think, scores of lines here which, as 
poetry, are utterly worthless,—lines that served the purpose of the 
moment, and were better to have died with it. It is the penalty 
of greatness, and Burns’s free and, in a sense, careless nature 
has made it more than commonly conspicuous in his case. 

A History of the University of Aberdeen, 1495-1895. By John 
Malcolm Bulloch, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Aberdeen 
enjoyed for many years the unique distinction of having two 
Universities. All England had to be content with two while a 
Scottish town had two to itself. Alexander VI., “not an ideal 
Pontiff,” as Mr. Bulloch moderately remarks, yet had something 
of the Renaissance love of letters, and issued a Bull in answer to 
the King’s petition, the real mover being Bishop Elphinstone. 
This was in 1495. The model imitated was that of Bologna and 
Paris. The University being established, the Bishop founded 
St. Mary’s College. The endowment was liberal. The Master of 
Theology and Principal had 40 marks; the Doctors of Common 
and Civil Law 30 each; the Doctor of Mediciffe and the Sub- 
Principal 20 each; the Grammarian had a béhefice; five M.A. 
lecturers 15 each; thirteen students 12 each; eight Prebendaries 
20 each; four choir-boys 5 each. This comes to nearly £350, 
possibly £2,000 in our money. After the Reformation a rival was 
started at Fraserburgh; this came to nothing. In 1593 George 
Keith, fifth Earl Marischal, founded Marischal College, a separate 
University with a power of its own to grant degrees. The two 
jasted side by side for more than two centuries and a half. In 
1860, after many fruitless efforts at union, the two were joined, 
and what is now the University of Aberdeen had its beginning. 
This is the story which our author has to tell, the occasion being 
the four-hundredth anniversary of Bishop Elphinstone’s founda- 
tion, and he tells it with success. 

“ Cheer! Boys, Cheer!” Memories of Men and Music. By Henry 
Russell. (J. Macqueen.)—Mr. Russell puts together under the title 
of one of his most successful songs the recollections of his musical 
career. Of men, he has known many eminent persons; of his 
music it is needless to speak. Some of the best-known songs in 
the language are connected with his name. He claims not only to 
have amused mankind by his songs, but to have benefited them. 
‘The abolition of slavery, early closing, the reform of the private 
lunatic asylum, emigration, he has helped forward. His career 
began early. Elliston, whose fame still lives in “Elia,” got 
together a “ children’s opera,” of which Henry Russell was a star 
iat a salary of 30s. a week,—a very poor wage, as he remarks, com- 
pared to what young artistes now receive. Afterwards there were 
tours in Italy. In America—*‘ Oh! Woodman, Spare that Tree,” 
had its origin in America—Mr. Russell spent a great part of his 
earlier life. In fact, a great part of the volume is occupied with 
the veteran singer’s reminiscences of men and manners in the 
States, and very amusing some of them are. Mr. Russell 
had used the terms “ best people” and “county families,” 
in talking to a Yankee (it was at Portland in Maine). 
Naturally his friend did not understand the phrase. Mr Russell 
explained, “ By county families we mean the people who have all 
the money they need, live well, and do not require to work.” * Oh, 
that’s the sort is it?” replied the other. “Best people, indeed. 
We don’t want any of that kind here. When they do come we 
call them tramps.” Here is a story of Sheridan Knowles. The 
‘play was always very real to him. One day he had been watching 
‘the rehearsal of a new comedy, but had to leave before the end. 
«* Excuse me, Sir,’”’ he said to the chief actor, “do you marry the 
girl afterwards?” “Yes, I believe I do,” said the actor, sulkily. 
“Thank God! God bless you, Sir! I shall never forget your 





ates 
good heart.” We hope that Mr. Russell has realised a handsome 
provision for his old age. If he has, it has not been by what he 
has received for the copyright of his songs. “ My eight hundred 
songs have represented about four hundred pounds to me, though 
they have made the fortunes of several publishers.” « Cheer ! 
Boys, Cheer!” fetched £3. This stands at the head of the list, 
“Oh! Woodman, Spare that Tree” realised 8s. 2d. This beats 
anything that can be told of the authors and publishers of books, 

The King’s Peace. By F. A. Inderwick,Q.C. (Swan Sonne. 
schein and Co.)—This volume is one of the “Social England 
Series,” edited by Mr. Kenelus D. Cotes. Mr. Inderwick defines 
his task by the sub-title of “ A Historical Sketch of the English 
Law Courts,”—subsequently, in his preface, limiting it to the 
“Superior Courts.” Even thus limited, the subject is large 
enough. If all the Courts of first instance, general and local, had 
been included, one volume would certainly have been found 
insufficient. Even now, when simplification has been going on 
for some years, there is a great variety of detail to be dealt with, 
When we go back, as Mr. Inderwick has to do, to the past, wo 
have nothing less than a mighty maze. Our author has not, we 
think, a first-rate gift of exposition, but he will be found a usefy] 
guide. 

Essay on Indifference in Matters of Religion. By the Abbé F, 
De Lamennais. Translated by Lord Stanley of Alderley. (J. 
Macqueen.)—Lord Stanley translated this book, the first volume 
of the Essay, in 1862, lost the MS., and recently finding it again, 
has now given it to the world. We are glad to have it; it is by 
no means obsolete; the questions with which it deals still burn, 
perhaps with a greater heat than they did in 1817, when this first 
volume was published. It is impossible for an Anglican to accept 
all De Lamennais’ statements, but he will feel, we venture to say, 
more in than out of harmony with him. The translation reads 
well, but we have not had the opportunity of comparing it with 
the original. 


The Cleekim Inn. By James C. Dibdin. (A. Constable and 
Co.)—The subject of the story is sufficiently indicated by its 
sub-title, “A Tale of Smuggling in the 45.” There are smugglers 
in it, and there are Jacobites. The hero, who is a very sorry 
creature, does business in both lines, and makes in both some- 
thing of a failure. The whole is confused, the plot but indif- 
ferently constructed and worked out, and the characters wanting 
in interest. Another time Mr. Dibdin, with two subjects before 
him, should write about either one, but not about both. 


For Such is Life. By Silas K. Hocking. (Frederick Warne 
and Co.)—This book is quite characteristic of its author, who has 
obtained a very considerable reputation and a large clientéle bys 
series of fictions that are written with undoubted vigour and that 
teach a not ignoble morality by precept rather than by example. 
Wrong-doing, vindictiveness, love, hatred, reparation, remorse, 
and forgiveness,—these, the old “features” of the repertoire 
of the novelist with a purpose, are again reproduced in Peter 
Trefusa, Abram Fowey, and their relatives and friends, who all 
figure in a drama which is also fortunate in having some of its 
scenes laid in Australia and others in England. The contrast 
between Peter Trefusa, the grasping man who is yet capable 
of very sharp practice indeed, and Abram Fowey, the essen- 
tially good and even strong man whom he defrauds and would 
crush if he could, is admirably brought out. The “idyllic” part 
of the story, however, is distinctly weak. It is quite in accordance 
with nature, perhaps, that Edward Trefusa should just fall 
tepidly in love with his cousin Mona, and then violently in love 
with Dorothy Grey, who is all but engaged to a good man of the 
“Connexion” order, and bearing the eminently respectable if 
commonplace name of Smith. But it is, perhaps, rather too 
much of a good thing for Mona to oblige Edward by falling in 
love with his foster-brother Ned Fowey. There is, too, an air of 
positively puerile unreality about the literary struggles of 
Edward and Dorothy in London. Altogether, however, For Such 
is Life is the sort of book that will be appreciated by readers who 
take the view of life that is presented by “ Annie S, Swan,” but 
who like fiction of a more vigorous sort than the ordinary novels 
of that popular writer. 


PorTry.—Poems. By Matthew Arnold. (Routledge and Sons.) 
—This is a reprint of a volume published by the poet in 1853, 
itself mainly a reprint of the earlier volume published anony- 
mously (by “A*****,” if we remember right), in 1849 and 1852. 
This “1853” volume is now out of copyright. Its reappear 
ance suggests, not, indeed, for the first time, a serious matter 12 
literary morality. There are several poems in this volume which 
Mr. Arnold deliberately suppressed. These reappear. There are 
changes in some of the others which he wished to stand. These 
are not, and of course could not, be made. There can be but one 
cpinion among right-thinking people as to the impropriety of 
this disregard of the wishes of the author. It would be better, 
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perhaps, to make this change in the law of copyright, that all 
an author’s works should go out of copyright together, the date, of 
course, being fixed at forty-two years, if that is to be the period, 
after the publication of the latest, with the usual alternative of seven 
years after the author’s death. This greedy seizing of each portion 
as it passes out of protection is nothing less than revolting —— 
Song Favours. By C. W. Dalmon. (John Lane.)—There is much 
sprightliness and vigour in Mr. Dalmon’s verse. Its movement 
is easy and rhythmical; its language touched with no common 
grace. True, there is nothing very new or striking about it; the 
game things have been said before, and not once or twice only. 
But there is a freshness in the way that Mr. Dalmon says them. 
Not the least of his merits is that he eschews the doleful note 
which it is so easy to reach, and gives us something of the gaiety 
which the ordinary minor poet seems to find it so hard to compass. 
Here is a stanza in which the “ Sussex Muse” expresses her pride 
in Shelley and her grief :— 
TI taugbt the child to love, and dream and sing 
Of witch, hobgoblin, folk and flower lore ; 
And ¢ften led him by the hand away 
Into St. Leonard’s Forest, where of yore 
The hermit fought the dravon—to this day, 
The children, ev'ry Spring, 
Find lilies of the valley blowing where 
The fights took place. Alas! they quickly drove 
My darling from my borom and my love, 
Ana snatched my crown of laurel from his hair.” 
—A Life-History and Miscellaneous Poems. By J. Reddie 
Mallett. (Bentley and Son.)—The “ Homely Verse,” to use the 
phrase by which Mr. Mallett describes his poetry, does not, as 
may easily be imagined, lend itself to extract. The speaker is 
supposed to be describing his own childhood, boyhood, love, 
courtship, marriage, and the joys and troubles of wedded life. 
All this is done in easy, not unmusical, verse, with just a touch of 
humour about it. Perhaps the best way of giving our readers an 
idea of how the story is told will be by referring them to Coventry 
Patmore. This style suits Mr. Mallett’s genius, and he makes a 
decided success in it. His “ Miscellaneous Poems” are common- 
place, and it would not do him justice to give anything from them 
as a specimen of his powers.——Verses and Translations. By Mrs. 
Disney Leith. (J. Masters and Co.)—Mrs. Leith’s verse has got 
something of Mr. Swinburne’s swing in it. Here are three stanzas 
from “ H.M.S. ‘ Victoria.’” The first and second go well enough, 
but the third halts sadly, and to halt is fatal to verse of this 
kind :— 
“ Bright and brave on the tideless wave the line of battle-ships lay to s‘ght. 


Faultless order and true accord in all their movements to left and right ; 
Linked in length of a wondrous strength—a nation’s joy and a nation’s might, 


Self-reliant, each ma‘l-clad giant Jay unmoving on ocean's breast, 
What delusion, the failure whose ? a sign misconstrued, a meaning guess’d ? 
Sadden terror—a hairbreadth’s error in steering—turning—you know the rest. 


ies P spans from the fierce impact, as a shot-struck elephant 

shuddere' 

One not, ecathelose steers landward, nathless—one, her heartwound is unto 
lea 


fo to endure, yet the doom is sure; and all men watch her with bated 
reath,” 


There are some good “In Memoriam” verses, and some transla- 
tions from the Icelandic, which, as far as they can be judged in 
the absence of the original, seem to have merit. Child’s World 
Ballads, and other Poems. By Sarah Piatt. (Archibald Constable 
and Co,)—Mrs. Piatt has done some good work in verse, of which 
we have had the pleasure of speaking well before. But she does 
not seem to advance because she will not bestow on her poems the 
labour of correction. They are certainly not commonplace. There 
is real thought in them, and real feeling. But they are wanting 
am form, The best thing that we can find is this :— 
“*A Woman’s Last Worp. 
Promise me noth’ng. Men are mortal. I 
Loose from your heart my hand, 


(The grave is deeper than the heavens are high.) 
My bouse—of Love—was builded on the sand. 


Promise me nothing. That the heart will rain 
On eyes whose tears are done 

And lips that will not kiss you back again 
For ever any more, I know, for one, 


Promise me nothing. You but said ‘ Till death,’ 
Even with my wedding-ring, 

Promise me nothing, lest with my last breath 
I make you promise—only everything ! 

Promise me nothing. One day you wili buy 
Another ring, you know. 

Then, if the dead walk in their sleep, must I 
Come, shivering, back to eay—' I told you so’?” 





——There is little to be said of a modest volume which hails from 
British Columbia, The Lion’s Gate, and other Verses, by Lily Alice 
Lefevre (Province Publishing Company, Victoria, B.C.), but it is 
clear that the writer has a certain gift of writing vigorous verse. 
The specimen that we quote from “ The Valley of Time” reminds 
us of the vigorous poem that we quoted some time since (February 
Sth) from Mr. Clive Phillips-Wolley. It is this story of the 
“ Ascent of Man” :— 


a * 
Poe the universe baffled his will with legions of forces unknown, 
7 amb laws that in darkness lay hid, yet surrounded and claimed him their own, 
3 = he rose in his manhood and cried. out in anguish to earth and to sky, 
me forth, migity powers unseen, I will fight ye and conquer, or die!’ 


Till at last from the crash of the conflict flew a spark of electrical thought,— 
The Idea leaped forth from the brain, full armed as when Wisdom began, 
And the forces of Nature were chained like slaves to the chariot of Man! 


These the fair first-fruits of Freedom—the gold of the ripening fied, 

The progress that builds upon Science, the peace that with honour is sealed, 

The mercy that raiseth the lowly, the justice that seeks but the Right, 

The dawn of a glorious morrow when the rations of earth shall unite. 

Victoria! may these be thy dower from every country and clime, 

From lands where beneath the old banner the joybells of jubilee chime, 

In our strength we are standing alone, yet, if menace or danger be near, 

Oh, mother and Empress of Nations,—one call, and thy children are here ! ” 
——In Mimosa Leaves, by Grace Denio Litchfield (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), the best thing, to our thinking, is “In the Hospital.” The 
gist of the story is that the old surgeon saves three lives by his 
skill, and cannot but feel that he has saved them for evil and not 
for good. When he is himself near his end an angel reveals to 
him how he had really been carrying out God’s will and working 
good, not the evil that he had thought. There is something in 
the poem which reminds us of Parnell’s “Hermit.” It would be 
interesting to compare the two, and see how very differently the 
nineteenth-century poet expresses the same idea that his prede- 
cessor had in view.——Songs of a Heart’s Surrender, and other 
Poems, By Arthur L. Salmon. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—The 
first part of this volume is occupied with the series of poems which 
gives it a title. This series is a study of morals and emotions 
worked out with considerable skill. “Our Lady of Tears” is a 
striking story. ——Sonnets, and other Verse. By Sir Henry 
Parkes. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Sir Henry Parkes 
was a writer whose position and antecedents entitle him to a 
hearing. Whether the literary merit of his poems would place 
him among writers of noticeable verse we need not decide; it is 
enough that he wrote, especially when his subject is the future 
of the great country which he has served for so many years. We 
may give as a specimen of his powers :— 


** One PEOPLE, OnE Destiny. 
One People working out one Destiny,— 
Shall we not live within the ample shores 
Of onr fair land, with no remembered sores 
Of once-distempered blood ; no enemy, 
Nor speech nor hearts divided ; earth, sea, sky 
Our own; the coming Nation’s plenteous stores 
Of courage, richer than her golden ores, 
Expanding with her fame and industry ? 
Name of the Fature, to inspire and charm 
The teeming emulous peoples of the West, 
To fill the Orient with her peaceful raye, 
To lead the King-Apostles to disarm, 
To teach the Masses to exalt the Best, 
To herald in the round of happy days.” 


—The Song of Roland, by Arthur Way and Frederick Spence: 
(D. Nutt), is described as “ A Summary for the Use of English 
Readers, with Verse Renderings of Typical Passages,” and may 
be commended as accomplishing its purpose with fair success. 
—Of Flower Legends from Many Lands, by Lizzie Deas (Digby, 
Long, and Co.), it will probably be sufficient to give the following 
specimen :— 
‘THe First Poppies, 


When Ceres, by her grief to frenzy wrought, 
On Plain of Enna Proserpina sought, 

For hours she ran, and to the gods hard prayed, 
Who for her grieved, yet powerless her to aid, 
To soothe awhile the poignance of her woe, 
Large, beavy-headed poppies round her sow, 

At sight of which she stays her weary fee*, 

And stoops, exhausted, of the seeds to eat ; 

And as the food so sorely she requires 

Passes her lips, with hope it her inspires ; 

But as she turns, the footway to regain, 

Slips from her heart the burthen of its pain; 
Fold-to the tear-washed, heavy-lidded eyes, 

And prone amid the flowers tired Ceres lies, 
Dead to all sense of present loss or woe, 

Which blest oblivion ’t is the poppy’s to bestow.’ 


Proserpina, not Proserpina, we may remark. ‘We have also re- 
ceived :—Arrows of Song. (Hutchinson and Co.)——Shades of the 
Choir Carvers of Amiens. By S. A. Coxhead. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.) ——The Mermaid’s Quest, and other Poems. By Charles Joseph 
Whitby. (J. Baker and Son, Clifton.) ——Sir Kenneth’s Wanderings. 
By Frederick E. Ellis. (Digby, Long and Co.)——Gloria Christi. 
By G. T. Cooper. (H.R. Allenson.)——Chateaue en Espagne. By 
Percy Cross Standing. (Digby, Long, and Co.)——Sonnets and Songs. 
By M. W. Findlater. (D. Nutt.) ——On the Summit, and other 
Poems. By Benjamin George Ambler. (Elliot Stock.)——My 
Only Child. By Edmund James Mills. (Archibald Constable.) 
—tThe Janitor’s Daughter. By George Amos. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.)—-The Lilies, and other Poems, by Sabrina; and The 





| Progress of Love. (Same publishers.)——Echoes and Pictures. By 


Richard R. Thomas, M.D. (Nisbet and Co.)——Songs of My Soli- 
tude. By Henry Newman. (Digby, Long, and Co.)——A Leaflet 
of Life. By Stanhope Bayley. (Elkin Mathews.)——The Poetic 
Year, and other Poems. By Maud Vyse. (H. R. Allenson.)——The 
Quest of Love, and other Poems. By Lewis Findlay East. (Mel- 
ville, Mullen, and Slade, Melbourne.) Eddies. By T. H. Wright. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——Shiloh, and other Poems. By 
Reginald Tavey. (Elliot Stock.)——“ Voices,” and other Verses. 
By ©. Allen Clarke. (Clarion Office.)——Solos in Verse. By 
Priestly Prime. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)\——Dove Sono. 
Part II. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——Urania, Night, and 





A child’s puny hand agaiost Titans! yet despairing he struggled and fought 





other Astronomical Poems. By S. Jefferson. (Elliot Stock.) 
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New Eprrrons Anyp Reprintrs—Mr. «William Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems, Vols, IV.-VII. (George 
Newnes and Co.), including as far as Henry VIII.——The. Poetical 
Works of John Milton. With Introductory Memoir, &c. (F. 
Warne and Co.)—The “Albion” edition, substantially a re- 
print of the “Chandos” edition—— The Riches of Chaucer. By 
Charles Cowden Clark. (Macmillan and Co.)——Poems by John 
Keats. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Arlo Bates. 
(Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—A volume in the “ Atheneum 
Press Series.” In the “ People’s Edition ” of Lord Tennyson’s 
Poems (Macmillan and Co.), we have Rizpah, and other Poems ; 
The Voyage of Maeldune, and other Poems; Idylls of the King, VI., 
containing “ Guinevere” and “The Passing of Arthur;” The 
Lover’s Tale, and other Poems.——Poets and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century, William Morris to R. Buchanan. Edited by A. W. 
Mills. (Hutchinson.) Life Here and Hereafter. By Malcolm 
MacColl, M.A. (Longmans.) Education of the Human Race. By 
G. E Lessing. Translated by the Jate Fred W. Robertson, 
M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Symbolic Logie, Part I., 
Elemeniary.. By Lewis Carrcll. (Macmillan and Co.) ——Integral 
Calculus. By Benjamin Williamson. (Longmans.) The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. By John Lothrop Motley. Vol. III. 
(Bell and Sons.)——The Civil Service History cf England. 
By F. A. White and H. A. Dobson. (Crosby, Lockwood, and 
Son.)——The Life of Richard Cobden. By John Morley. 
2vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The “Jubilee Edition.”——Young 
Ireland: a Frayment cf Irish History. By Hon. Sir C. Gavan 
Duffy. Vol. I. (Same publisher.)—The “ Final Revision.” 
Gordon in China and the Soudan. By A. Egmont Hake. (J. 
Macqueen.)—A reprint of “ The Story of Chinese Gordon.”——In 
the “ Works of Walter Bagehot ” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), 
Physics and Politics, Lombard Street, The English Constitution, and 
Parliamentary Reform. Conversations with Carlyle. By Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. (Cassell and Co.)——In the reprint of 
“Captain Marryatt’s Novels,” Mr. Midshipman Easy (Macmillan 
and Co.) ; also, The Pasha of Many Tales (Routledge and Son).—— 
In Constable’s “ Author’s Favourite Edition” of the Waverley 
Novels we have The Fair Maid of Perth, Vols. XLII-XLIII. (A. 
Constable).—— Thirty Years of Paris, and Artists’ Wives. By 
Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Laura Ensor. (J. M. Dent and 
Co.) ——In the series of “Illustrated Standard Novels” (Mac- 
millan and Co.), Helen, by Maria Edgeworth, Illustrated by 
Chris Hammond, with an Introduction by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie; and Melincourt, by Thomas Love Peacock, Illus- 
trated by F. H. Townsend. César Berottean. By Honoré de 
Balzac. (J. M. Dent and Co.) A Group of Noble Dames. By 
Thomas Hardy. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)——Balmoral. By 
Alexander Allardyce. (W Blackwood and Sons.) 
of Golden Friars. By J. Sheridan le Fanu. (Downey and Co.) —— 
Old Melbourne Memories. By Ralph Boldrewood. (Macwillan and 
Co.)——Cetywayo and His White Neighbours. By H. Rider 
Haggard, (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
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Abrahams (J.), Jew'sh Life in the Middlo Ages, cr 8vo0.......+. 
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Armstrong (F.), A Giri’s Loya ty, cr 8vo.. 
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), The City of Refuge, 3 vots. or 8vo 

Braddon mM. E.), London Pride, cr Svo . (Si 
Bruce (A. B.), With Open Face, cr 8vo .. Hod cer & Stoughton) 
Burr (E. F.), ‘aleph, The Chaldean, cr 87 Oliphant) 
Butler (J. E.), Personal Reminiscences of a Great Crusade, 8vo (H. Marshall) 
Butler (S.), Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Batler, 2 vols. 8vo ..... 
Buchan (J.), Scholar Gipsies, cr 8vo.. 
Bygone Berksbire, edited by P. H. Dite’ 
Case (R.), English Epithalamies, cr 8vo 
Chalmers (C.), The Inseparables, cr 8vo. 
Clarke (J. J.), Post-Mortem Examivatiox 
Collingwood (H.), The Log of a Privateersman, cr 8vo 
Coutts (F, B, Money), Poems, cr 8vo 
Crosse (V.), Paula: a Sketch from Life, cr 8vo . * 
Cumming (L.), Mechanics for Beginners, cr 8vo a 
Davenport (H. J.), Outlines of Economic Theory, Sv. .-.(Macmillan) 
Dawson (W. J.), The Story of Hannah, cr 8vo ° (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Eady (K. M.), The Secret of the Fire Mountain, cr 8vo .......... 3.8.0.) 
Easton (@. T.), Banks and Banking, cr 8vo ............. ansiiei E. Wilson) 
Ewart (W.), Gout and Goutiness, cr 8vo (Bailliére) 
Faweett (A.), A Practical Manual of Building Societies, 8vo (Whittingham) 
Forbes (A.), Camps, Quarters, and Casual Places, cr Svo (Macmillan) 
Formby (C. W.), Kducat’on and Mcdern Seculari sm, cr 8vo ......; Longmans) 
Garner (B. L.), Gorilias and Chimpanzees, 8vo (Oszood) 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library, Vol, XX. : English Top, pography, Part VIIL., 

WORE, Ge BVO hci oii. cosiicesesccsen-cnsedeiisedsiveiescbvansassdSeneh eoeescese (Stock) 
Greene (W. T. . Feathered Friends, O!d and New, cr 8vo. oil i 
Harding (0.), Jack Stapleton, cr BRO. ec stsesats parece 
Harris (W. B.), From Batum to Baghdad, 8vo ... be 
Henty (G. A.), At Agincourt, cr 8vo ( 
Henty ((3, A.) and others, Fifty-two Stories of Pluck and — 1 (Hute at 
Henty (G, A.), On the Irrawaddy, er 8vo (Blackie) 
Henty (G. A.), With Cochrane the Danutless, cr Svo. 
Hills (W. J.), Sermons and Addres:ex, cr 8vo 
Hi-torical Sketch of Armenia and Armenians, cr 8v 
Hockiug (8. K.), For Such is Life, cr 8vo ‘ 
Hatchings (W. H:), G'eanirgs, Spiritual, &c., er 8vo 
Jacobs (J.), The Book of Wonder Voyages, MED Sé5.dsoens 
James (H.), The Other House, 2 vols, cr 8vo 
Larg (A.), The Animal Stors- book, OF TOOK iin. cscdestic horete ae 
Le blauc (M.), The Elements of Electrochemistry, cr $y0.. ecco 
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Leighton (R.), Under the Foeman’s Flag, cr 8vo ... 
Lyall (D.), The Land o’ the Leal, cr 8vo....... Rhea 
Macdonald (J. M.), The Baba Log, 8vo. 
Marshall (E.), Only Susan, cr 8vo. 
Moltke’s Letters to His Wife and Other Relatives, 2 ~~ 870 
Munroe (K.), Through Swamp and Glade, cr 8vo _.... 

O’Brien (R. B.), Treland (The Children’s Study, Vol. J 
Ookhtomsky ( rince), Travels in the East of fcholas IL. » 4to... 
Panton (J. E.), The Way They Should Go, cr 8v0 
Parry (E. A.), Butterscotia, 4to 
Pater (W.), Gaston de Latour, 8vo 
Paterson (A.), For Freedom’s Sake, cr 8vo ... 
Pesrmain (T. H.), and Another, ‘Applied Bacteriolo 
Pease (H. », The White-Faced Priest, er 8vo .. 
Percy (A. H.), Moab, Ammon, and Gilead, 8vo 
Plarr (V.), In the Dorian Mood, cr 8vo. 
Price (A. T. G.), Simplicity, 16mo 
Raimond (C. E.), Below the Salt, cr 8vo 

Raleigh ne ); John Gifford: Memories and Letters, cr 8 

Ramakrishna (T.), Tales of In’, and other Poems, cr 8vo .. (Unwin) 
Roamer (8,), Cardinal Manning as Presented in his own Letters, cr Bro (Stock) 
Rokeby (C.), Dorcas Hobday, cr 8V0....00..4 «1.400 .(Longmans) 
Rooper (T. G. ). School and Home Li fe, cr 8vo0 (B 
Russell (M.), Mount Lyell Mines, Tasmania, i 
Stockton (F. R.), Oaptain Chap, er 810 .. 
Stories of Every-day Life in Modern China, 
Taylor (T. E.), Running the Blocksde, cr 8v0 2 
Thomson (A.), Anatomy for Art Students, 8vo . -(H. Frowde) 
Tyack (G. S.), The Crogs in Ritual, Architecture, 8vo (Andrews) 
Wakeman (H ), Introduction to History of Church of England (Rivington) 
Webster (J. C.), Practical and Operative Gynecology, cr 8vo_......(Pentland) 
West (A.), His Firat Year at School, cr 8vo . (Unwin) 
Westall (W.), Sons of Belial, cr 8v0........ & Windus) 
Whibley (C.), A Book of Scoundrels, cr 8 .. (Heinemann) 7 
Whishaw (®.), The Emperor’s Knglisbman, c Hutchinson) 
Wickham (A. E,), Fortune’s Fingers, cr 8vo Hutchinson) 6/0 
Wilcox (W. D.), Camping in the Canadian Rockies, .. (Putnam) 21/0 
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AW PARTNERSHIP or SUCCESSION DESIRED by 
: SOLICITOR who bas been practising in London for the last five a | 
Stare required, £500 per annum or upwards. Provincial or county town pre 
ferred.—Address, “SOLICITOR,” care of Publisher of the Spectator, 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 3869 Strand) payable to “ John 
Raker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Enitor, but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS. 


LIBERTY and CO, hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Being direct Importers, Mesers. Liberty are able to offer Eastern Carpets at 
inexpensive cost. Inspection invited, Illustrated Carpet Catalogue, post-/ree. 
JAPANESE CARPETS and RUGS. 
Reproductions of Old Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs “and colourings. 
Suitable for Breakfast, Dining, and Billiard Rooms, Libraries, Halls, &c., 
9ft. by 6 ft, £1 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by’ 7 ft., £2 5s. 
RUGS to match, 5ft. by 2 ft. 6in., 6s. 6d. ; 6 ft. by 3ft., 87. 6d. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


RH. fs ss ee 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DSTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous dspres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses, 
SEE 
“OUR EYES” 

(cow in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s., 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.B.M.S., 
President of The British Optical Association, 
&e. 5 Or consult, free of charge— 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
68 STRAND, LONDON. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








STRAINED 


VISION. 














OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
BROCADES. 


XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPETS. 


OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FURNITURE. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


DEBENHAM 
AND 


FREEBODY’S 


GALLERIES. 
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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


LONDON. Established 1810. 


SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, Luidon E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Maunufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 





| EWART’S “LIGHTNING” GEYSER, TIilus- 

HOT bead | trated a Lists, with particulars of patterns 
adapted for every purpose, on application to B 

INSTA | Department, EWAKT and SON, 346 EUSTON 


NIGHT OR DAY. | roapb, Lonpon, n.w. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 











SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough practical and Scient fic Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining, Gold Medal recently gained at R.A,S..’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frencb, German, Music, Siaging, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year sccording to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees. 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, September 21st. 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 


ORDEN HOUSE, GUILDEN MORDEN, ROYSTON, 
HERTS.—Mr, ASHLEY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., PRE- 
PARES BOYS between seven and fourteen for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Extensive grounds; most healthy situation; gymnasium and carpenter’s 
shop.—Terms, £35 a term; reduction for Brothers, Prospecius on application, 


ANOR HOUSE CLAPHAM 56.W. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A,, LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Special attention is paid to health, character, good manners, discipline, and 
games: thorough grounding in elementary work. One-third of School (with only 
one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 

















RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

) Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
sre at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Public Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 








()UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineer'ng sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 
Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities,— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


[RE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


HAL ELICATIONS are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP cf MODERN 
pee rORY, and ENGLIS& LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, which will 
é ome VACANT on December 81st, 1896. Stipend, £300, with half the class 
€e3.—Farther particulars from the REGISTRAR. 

= MOMSEAM Sark ot 


(jORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
oun BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELT, 
Pabhe by Resident Ma:ters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
M ic Schools, House stands on cliff overlooking rea, south aspect; sheltered 

yeround ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 


WANTED, TYPE-WRITING by a LADY— 


MSS, and otber matter. 














HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &. 





Full information from the Director at above Addres3; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions, 


SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rey. J. TALPOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. ‘Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 
Large modern house, ternis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attent‘on to athletics. 





Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on cefinite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clereymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
- = sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29:h,—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 

arden. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs, SUTTON, 388 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, BELGRAVE KOUAD, 8.W. Thorough preparation for the Public 
Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Olasses for Boys and Girls under eight. 
Drill, Gymnastics. -AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24h. 








T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 

ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCKIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 

30LIC 


Bankers—London and Couuty Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Graces the Duce of WESTMINSTER, E.G. } Treasurers. 


TimotHr Hotmes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


RISTOL NINTH i RIENNIAL MUSICAL 
iS) le 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, ayp SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER litu, 15rz, 16TH, 17TH, 1596, 








BVED,.c.cecceees GRAND EVENING CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY ... WaGner Excerpts, &c. 
Fraulein Matrex, Braxton Smitu, &c., &c. 
pe “REQUIEM MASS” ..........0. ..Gounod, 
if ER, > oe RO Te eee “CREATION ” .......c00ce00 sesese daydn. 
THURSDAY 101.00. ..GRAND EVENING CONCERT, . 


Fraulein MaLten, Messrs. Ben, Davis, 





| 

L and Davip BisPHam. 

mn W REQUIIE 

oe a ag AN RE gM” 

FRIDAY wo) i saan uae “GOLDEN LEGEND” 

and Mi-cellaneous Selection, 

iy) a | * MESSIAH ”.....0..cccssceeee-edbandel, 
Madame ALBANIT, Friulein WITTING, Mr, PLUNKET GREENE 


* 
Fraulein MALTEN,!' Mr. EDWARD LLUYD, Mr. MONTAGUE 
Miss ESTHER Mr. BEN, DAVIES, WORLOOK, 
PALLISER, Mr. BRAXTON SMITH, Mr. ARTHUR WILLS, 
Miss HILDA WILSON, Mr. ANDREW BLACK, and Mr. D, BISPHAM. 
The Musical Festival Choir, 500 Voices. Complete Festival Orchestra, 100 
Performers. Conductor: Mr. @QEORGE RISELEY. Ticket Office, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol. Detailed Programmes free on application, 
HENRY COOKE and HUGO MALLET, Hon. Secs. 





21 GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES, 

Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 
on the s.s. ‘ MIDNIGHT SUN,’ 3,188 tons, electric light, splendid cuisine, 

Fare includes return ticket, London-Oalais- Marseilles, and 21 days’ cru‘s3 to 

Ajaccio, Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, and Southern Spain, or later, to Palestine 

and Egypt. 

Kixtened cruises to Constantinople, Athens, &c. 

Lectures by Sir Lambert Playfair, the Archd of Manchester, Professors 

Sayce, Mahaffy, Lanciani, Canon Tristram, &c. 

Full details, SECRELARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








EAD-MASTER and CHAPLAIN REQUIRED for the 

ROYAL ASYLUM of ST, ANN’S SOOJETY, REDHILL. Th's office 
will be vacant at Christmas next. 
Provided the two offices be combined, the commencing salary will be £300 per 
annum with good residence. 
Oandidates must be University meu, 
Applications, with copies of three late:t testimonials (not to b3 returned), may 
be cent to the Secretary, at the office, on or before October 19th, from whom all 
particulars can be obtained. 4 
Applicants must not be under 39 years of age, and not hold extreme views. 
Preference will be given to a mariied man, 

By order of the Committee, 


Office, 58 Gracechurch Street, E.0, R. H. EVANS, Secretary. 





O FAMILIES TRAVELLING.—A YOUNG OXFORD 

GRADUATE (Honours, Keble), with excellent referencs, wishes to JOIN 
a FAMILY PARTY, and Read with a Pupil. Would be content with expenses 
paid in case of a yachting or travelling tour.—‘' L. E. C.,” 9 Chichester Streer, 
London, W. 





A LADY and GENTLEMAN living in the COUNTRY 

desire to meet with a CHILD. of from seven to ten, for Companionship 
and Eéucation with their little Boy cf nine. Highest references given and 
required.—Address, “N, 27,” care of O. Birchall, Advertisement Contractor, 
Liverpool, 





DESIKES PUPILS. 
RADNOR STUDI0S, 


|S eat PHILLIPS, Exhibitor Paris Salon, &c., 





4 7 Terms: ls. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 2 Cl.ftcn Road, Folkestono. 


R-dner Street, K rg’s Road, Chelzea, 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.=: 


WAGE es fcatacteceSccreteecas WOE on cocecns Mendelssohn, 


to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM, . 
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MODERN PROBLEM FICTION. 


The SPECTATOR (September 26th), speaking of a series in which the tales “run 
too much upon the lines of the modern problem fiction,” says:—‘* WE 
WONDER, BY THE WAY, HOW LONG IT WILL TAKE PUBLISHERS 
TO FIND OUT WHAT A LARGE AND RESPECTABLE. READING 
WORLD THERE IS THAT HAS NOT YET BOWED THE KNEE TO 
THIS NEW BAAL, AND IS EAGER TO WELOOME A GOOD STORY 
WITH A MOTIVE OF MORE WHOLESOME AND UNIVERSAL 
APPEAL.” 


[Messrs. BELLAIRS think that the following Tales of Mystery, 
Imagination, and Humour, published at low (net) prices, will be 
found to suit that “ reading world” to which the Spectator refers. ] 


A HUSBAND’S ORDEAL; or, The Confessions of Gerald 
Brownson, late of Coora Coora, Queensland. By Percy Russexiu. Cloth, 
$s, 6d. net, 

“ Originality of idea marks ‘A Husband’s Ordeal.’ The story, once begun, is 
certain to be ok and the excitement is sustained from start to auish.” 
—Black and White. 


THE LURE OF FAME. By Cuive Houuanp, Author of 
“My Japanese Wife.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“There is not a trace of ambitions or offensive modernity about this graceful 
and pathetic idy}l.”—Glasgow Herald, 
" Will certainly enhance the reputation of the author.”—Whitehall Review. 


A MAN AND A WOMAN. Faithfully presented by 
STaNLEY WaTERLOO. Third Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Athenzum says (March 2lst)—“This is a notable book;” and Vanity 
Fair speaks of “Its extraordinary human interest, its humour and pathos, its 
passion and boauty.” 

A NEW BOOK FOR OUR BOYS. 


A MYSTERY OF THE CORDILLERA: a Tale of 
Adventure in the Andes. By AnTHuR Mason Bourne. With 6 Illustrations, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. : 

“A tale of adventure which, never appearing to overstep the bounds of possi- 
bility, still carries you into a region of wonderful romance, Will prove en- 
thralling to readers of a'l ages.”"—Black and White. 


NEW SPORTING STORIES. By G.G. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“New sporting stories are written by a man who evidently knows what he is 
writing about. They will be welcomed by admirers of Mr. Jorrocks and Mr, 
Sponge who do not object to a superfluity of sporting slang.”—Times, May 29:h. 
«*@G, G.’ is a benefactor to his species. Nothing more irresistibly mirth- 
moving has been written for many a year.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A BRIDE'S EXPERIMENT: a Story of Australian Bush 
Life. By Cartes J. Mansrorp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
** A bright and clever novel with a double interest......The bride’s misunder- 
standings and reconciliation with her devoted husband show no trivial power of 
intellectual analysis.”’"—Times, June 17th. 


THE TANTALUS TOUR, A Theatrical Venture. Chronicled 
by Water Parke, Joint-Author of “* Les Manteaux Noirs,” and otber Comic 
Operas. With numerous Illustrations by J. Harrison, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 

** A boisterously funny bovk.”’—Referee. 
* Extremely droli.”—Whitehall Review. 
“ A clever and amusing book.’’—Liverpool Daily Post, 


NEPHELE. The Story of a Sonata for Violin and Piano. 
By F. W. Bourpition. Buckram, 2s. 6d. ret. 
** This little volume is more of a prese poem than of a mere tale, and yet it has 
all the interest, and much more than the vividness and simplicity, of an exciting 
Mr. Bourdillon has told his story with a pewer that inclines one to 
believe in its possibility.’’—(Extract from page notice), Spectator, May 23rd, 


A DARN ON A BLUE STOCKING: a Story of To-Day. 
By G. G. CuatTerTon. Olvth, 2s. 6d, net. 
‘Distinctly gool; a clean, clear-runving little tale We commerd the 
courage, and we commend also the s:ory.”"—Literary World, February 7th. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
BEYOND ATONEMENT. A Story of London Tite, By 


A. St. Jonw Apcocx. Oloth, 4s. 61. net. Just out, 


London: BELLAIRS and CO., 9 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full iculars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a poly of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
KR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





| aniietaenieneel ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


oe 


1848, 


eee coe 


{NVESTED FUNDS £25,000,000 





and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THackERay, 


[J Pstairs 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 102. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 


Dovations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 7s, 6d, 


GENIUS AND DEGENERATION: 
A Psychological Study. 
By Dr. WILLIAM HIRSCH. 
With an Introduction by Dr. E, MENDEL. 
Translated from the Second German Edition, 1 vol demy 8vo, 17s. net, 


MR. HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEE, 


2 vols., 103. net. 


THE OTHER HOUSE. 


*,* Mr. James's many admirers will give a warm welcome to this 
novel, which is the first he has published for many years. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 6s. each. 
EMBARRASSMENTS. | TERMINATIONS, 


The TIMES.—* Mr. James's stories are a protest against superficial workman. 
ship and slovenly style.” 


Six-Shilling Novels. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE MANDEVILLE'S 
HUSBAND.” 


BELOW THE SALT. 


By C. E. RAIMOND. 


WITHOUT SIN. 
By MARTIN J. PRITCHARD. [rhird Edition, 


The ACADEMY.—“ One is har‘ly likely to go far wrong in predicting that: 
‘Without Sin’ will attract abundant notice. on account not only of the daring 
conceptions which form its basis, but of the skilful way in which a delicate 
subject is handled.” 


A COURT INTRIGUE. 
By BASIL THOMSON, 


Author of “The Diversions of a Prime Minister.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The description of the Court is broad farce, 
There is a topsy-turvydom about everything that is almost Gilbertian.”” 


ILLUMINATION. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Sixth Edition. 
The REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—* The cleverest and most impressive work of 
fiction that the year has produced,” 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI. 
An Episode of the Revolution. 
By FELIX GRAS. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 
The TIMES.—“ Never was child of the Revelution depicted in a more attractive 
manner 


The realism of Zola without his offensiveness of detail, 
COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 
VIRGIN SOIL, 

By IVAN TURGENEYV. 


2 vols., feap. 8vo, 6s. net. 


HENRY JAMES.—“ He was both an observer and a poet. His novels give one 
the impression of life itself, and not of an arrangement, a ‘réchauffé’ of life.” 
*,* A complete list of Turgenev’s novels will be sent on application. 





A NEW VOLUME OF BJORNSON’S NOVELS. 


THE BRIDAL MARCH, and A DAY. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
Cloth, 3s, net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE.” 


MAGGIE: 
A Child of the Streets, 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 
1 vol. limp cloth, 2s. 


The SCOTSMAN.—“A powerful piece of work, full of vigorous touches, and 
with much of the pathetic humour of real life.” 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E HENLEY. 
OCTOBER, 1896, ONE SHILLING. 
A OHILD of the IAGO. By Antuur MorRison- 
The EMPIRE and DOWNING STREET. By ‘ CoLontat. 
The OCaSE of SUGAR. By E. E, WILuAMs. 
PUBLIO SCHOOL PRODUOTS, By A. W. Reapr. 


SAVED. By G. 8. STREET. 
The ORIGINAL WEIR of HERMISTON, By Francis Watt. 
P&TRONIUS. 


By CuarLes WHIBLEY. 
ELIZABKTH. C. F. Kearr. 
T.e OASE of the PRETORIA PRISONERS, 





y 
By Professor G. G. Ramsay. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Sizeet, W.C- 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


DATE OF PRICE. 


nt By J. M. BARRIE. 
os. | SENTIMENTAL Tommy.| © 


























By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


October 7th. WHAT © HEER ' | 6s. 





By MAX PEMBERTON. 


October 7th. | A PURITAN’S WIFE. Gs 











By FRANK STOCKTON. 


October 7h.) RS. CLIFF’S YACHT | & 





By E. W. HORNUNG. 


October 7th. | THE ROGUE’S MARCH. sa 




















IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Sir Ricuarp Tempte, Bart., G.C.S.I., 











&e. With 2 Portraits of the Author. 2 vols., 21s. [Ready shortly, 
THE BLACK WATCH. The Record of a Historic Regiment. By Arcut- 
BALD FORBES, Author of “ Memories and Studies of War and Peace.” 6s. [Ready shortly. 





BALLADS AND SONGS. By Wittram Makepeace Toackeray. With 


Original Illustrations by H. M. Brock. 6s. A limited EDITION DE LUXE of this work is issued, terms 
for which may be had from all Booksellers’. [Ready shortly. 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES OF WAR AND 


PEACE. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, Author of “The Black Watcb,” &. With a Portrait of the Author 
Cheap Edition. 6s. [Ready shortly. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES BURTON BARBER. 


Illustrated with 41 Plates and Portrait, and containing Introduction by HARRY FURNISS. 21s. net. 
[Now rerdy. 














FINE ART ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


UN CLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harriet Bescuer Stows. With upwards 


of 100 Original Illustrations by Jenny Nystrém-Stcopendaal. 7s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 





*.* A Copy of CASSELL and COMPANY’S LIST of NEW and FORTHCOMING 
VOLUMES for the Season 1896-97 will be sent post-free on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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‘THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 





ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERI. 


MENT. In2 vols. crown Syo, 12s. 
NOW READY. 


THE TOWER OF GHILZAN. By 


Surgeon - Major 
‘The Bow of Fate,” &. In 1 vol. crown Svo, 63, 


NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. By D. Hues 
Price, In2 vols. crown 8vo, 123, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS, OCTOBER, 1896. Price 2s, 6d, 


1, Eptsopes oF THE MONTH. 

2, Does British Prosrerity DrErzND ON THE Gotp SrTanNDARD? By Lord 
Aldenham (President of the Bimetallic League). 

3. ANGLoPHOBIA. By Admiral Maxse. 

4, THe PowiricaL OUTLOOK IN THE UniTED States, By Senator Tillman, 

5, A Visiror’s GLIMPSE aT THE ConTEST. By A, Symons Eccles, 

6, ZESTHETICS OF THE D1INNER TaBLE. By Colonel Kenney Herbert. 

7. Russia’s STRENGTH. ty Spenser Wilkinson. 

8, THe ApotoGy OF Dives. By the Rev. William Barry, D.D. 

9, CANADA AS A FIELD FOR MininG IsvesTment. By George M. Dawson, 


10, THE REL Ropert ELsMERE. By F. Reginald Statham, 


11, State oF 1He Bar. By §, A. T. Rowlatt. 
12, THe BimeraLuist SIDE oF PHe AmERICAN-CRISIS. By T. E, Powell, Arnold 
Hepburn, and Hermann Schmidt. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 











H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Boormen, Lonpon, Code: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. COa'alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed mE return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, 





‘Seale of Charges for Abertisements, 


TWELVE GUINEAS, 


Narrow Column 
Half-Column 
Quarter-Column 








OUTSIDE PaGeEs, 
£1010 0 
5 5 

212 6 


aco 











CoMPANIES, 
a £14 14 0 | Inside Page 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch. 


0 





Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


Halj- 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 

NOMI FAD Va sisecesnsvsosepvecssarenssvssnosvesnce £1 8 6...... 014 3...... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

wr PhS Bissoys 078 


FS iis ci taihe> 0 cis 20 egiiden 00 00Gb ehh vm Cins Swesis 110 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 


H. M. Greennow, Anthor of “Brenda’s Experiment,” 


| W. J. Stevens. 


ce 





Price 1s, net (post-free, 1s, 2d.) 
Subscription price 14s., or including the ‘‘ Investment Index,” 


| 2ls. per annum, post-free, 
THE INVESTORS’ REVIEw, 
Contents oF OCTOBER NUMBER. 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 


| Anour EmPerors AND Tuinas| THE CranipE Patent ry Vicrorm 
. 
EasTERN. Li Hune Crane. 
British Laziness AND GERMAN 


Tea GROWING IN ASSAM, 

THE Bank OF ENGLAND's Warning, 

THe ELFcToRaL CamMpPaicn ry 
UNITED STATES, al 

Tue INDIAN CurRENCY REsERvrz, 

Company Notes, 

Batance SHEET Facts anp Invep. 


Enrrey. By M. Rees Davies. 
| TWENTY- FIvE YEARS OF THE INCOME- 
Tax. By W. M. J. Williams. 
THE Guest WESTERN Raitway. By 


Brewine Companies’ DEBENTURES. 
| A “STRIKE” AGAINST THE PENINSULAR 





AND ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP Co. ENCES. 
THE Premier OF New Sour Warrs| A CriticaL InDEx 70 New Invesn 
ON THE Ovstoms Union Proposats, MENTS, &e. &o, 








Price 2s, net (post-free, 2s. 2d.) Subscription price, 8s, 6d, 


THE INVESTMENT INDEX. 


A QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENT TO THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


Contents oF OCTOBER NUMBER, 
List or INTEREST AND DivipEND BEARING SECURITIES, WITH THEIR Yietps 
CLASSIFIED. 
Fattrye Markets—A Worp To THE WISE, 
BaLance SHEET Facts AND INFERENCES, 





London: CLEMENT WILSON, 29 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 

LOE STRACHEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,’’—Standard, 
“ A very interesting series,”’—Times, 


“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility. —EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Saiermle bmg Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 88 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and THE 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Ltp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 


To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishiig 








Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
ACCIDENTS Pease, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


FISHING, SKATING, &c, 


| below £100, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, feerctary, 





lars, pozt-free. 





IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1551. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


., Ohancery Lane, London. 


STOCKS and SHARES Puarchascd and Sold, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY.—(President, 

Sir OLEMENTS P, MARKHAM, K.C.B.)— 

| The following work, forming the Society's Volumes 
| for 1895, is now ready for issue to members : — 


THE HISTORY AND DESCRIP- 


| TION OF AFRICA. By Lro AFRICANUS. 
| Edited by the late Ropert Brown, Esq, 
' 
| 


BANK:| 





INTEREST 


M.A., Ph.D. Three volumes. 


The Annual Subscription is One Guinea. Lists of 


ks alread ed or in preparation may be 
Works eady issu Pp pat we 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


’ obtained upon gr 
Honorary Sccretary, 4 
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PREMIER 





4s 


a tablet. 








VINOLIA 


CAUSES 


No SOAP 


BLOTCHES. 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 


BEAUTIFUL 


AND 


CLEAR. 





365 


SHAVE-S~ + 




















FOR 
MAKES A STICK | 
SHAVING YIELDS 
A = GALLONS OF | 
PLEASURE. 5 = LATHER. | 





62. Premier 


6°. 


Vinolia Shaving Stick. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


(For Itching, Face-Spots, Eczema) |) 


VI>;OLIA POWDER 


(For Redness, Roughness) 





i 1/13 anv 1/9. 


; 1/- anv 1/9. 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE “PEACOCK” EDITION OF 
MACMILLAN’S 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS, 


Including Selections from the Writings of 


JANE AUSTEN, THOMAS LOVE PEACOOE, 
MARIA EDGEWORTH, JOHN GALT, &c. 
OAPTAIN MARRYAT, 


Each done up in a distinctive binding specially designed by A. A. TURBAYNE. 
Crown 8vo, full gilt sides and gilt edges, 5s. per volume. 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 


Cloth, edges uncat, 3s. 6d. 
**PEACOCK” EDITION. Cloth elegant, edges gilt, 5s. 


THE KING’S OWN. By Captain Marryar. 


With an Introduction by Davip Haywar, and Illustrations by F. H. 
Townsend, 





Demy 16mo, Is, net, cloth; Is. 6d. net, Persian. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s Edition, 


Concluding Volumes. Vo'. XXII, DEMETER, and other Poems. Vol. 
XXIII, DEATH OF C2NONE, and other Poems, 


BLACK AND WHITE.—“ An exquisite pocket edition.” 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Vol VI. Edited by Professor Kyiaut. With Portrait after B. R. Harpon, 
and Vignette of DOVE COTTAGE, etched by H, Manzsse, 





Now ready, Part XII., Super Royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor 


Friepricnh RatzeL. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Butter, M.A. With Preface by E. B. Trion, D.O.L. With numerous 
Coloured Plate:, Maps, and Illustrations. 


Also ready, Volume I., 123, net, 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 
BY HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. 


By HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


The Authorised English Edition, Revised and specially Arranged by M. 
~ Rochefort, and Translated under his personal og by E. W. 

Situ, Editor of the Daily Messenger in Paris. vols, large crown 

8vo, 25s. [Ready Monday next, October 6th. 











ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF DEAN HOLE’S FAMOUS BOOK. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


By the Very Rev. 8. Reyyozps Hou, Dean of Rochester. Illustrated by 
G. 8. Elgood, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. [Now ready, 


A PRESENTATION EDITION, with Coloured Plates by H. G, Moon, will 
be ready very shortly, price 10s. 6d. 





NEW BOOK BY COLONEL KENNEY-HERBERT. 
FIFTY LUNCHEONS. By Colonel A. 
Kenynzery-HERrBent (“ Wyvern”). Orown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

By THE Same AvrHor. 
FIFTY BREAKFASTS. 2/6. | FIFTY DINNERS. 2/6. 
COMMON-SENSE COOKERY. 7/6. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE, 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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NEW BOOK BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE WELL AT 
THE WORLD’S END: 


A Tale. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of ‘ The Earthly Paradise.” 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solation, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





SECOND EDITION, price 5s. 


STOCK EXCHANGE IN- 


VESTMENTS: The Theory, Methods, Practice, 
and Results. A Popular and Practical Treatise. 
By W. H. 8. Ausrer, LL.D. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





In Three Volumes, price 22s. 6d. 


THE RISE AND GROWTH 


OF THE ENGLISH NATION, with Special 
Reference to Epochs and Crises. A History of 
and for the People. By W. H.S. Aubrey, LL.D. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 
New York: APPLETON’S. 





NEW POEMS.—LYRICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


“BROWN STUDIES.” 


By AUTREMONDE. 


With “The Leaven of Hamelin.” 
A Drama of 1990. 


Edinburgh: ST. GILES’ PRINTING COMPANY. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 327 for OCTOBER. 

OccasronaL Notes :—Science Teaching in Germany 
—Science at Oxford —Political Committee of Educa- 
tional Societies—The Schoolmaster on Inspectors— 
Training of Naval Oadets, &. 

Capen GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE, Prof. L. CO, 
Miall. 

INTELLECTUAL StimuLvus. Rev. W. CO. Stewart. 

An EXPERIMENT IN MODERN LanauaGEe TEACHING. 
Dr. J. J. Findlay. 

“Er tu Brore!” a GRAMMAR-SCHOOL Srory. 
Ascott R. Hope. (Continued.) 

At ScHoot on Hampsteap Heat, Mrs. K, Grind- 
rod. (Concluded.) 

TecunicaL Notes:—The County Councils and Agri- 
cultural Education, &c. 

CoLoniaL anv Foreign Notres:—United States— 
France—Algeria—Germany—Victoria—Queensiand 

ConFERENCE OF THE FROEBEL SOCIETY. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—The Fal!, from the Christian 
Point of View—Higher Examinations for Women 
at “+ - einen Intermediate Arts Examina- 
tion, &. 

Revirws anpD Minor Norices:—Christmas Books 
(first notice). 

Oxirvarry :—J, J. Beuzemaker, B.A , Mus. Bac, 

TRANSLATION PRizE OoMPETITION—HOLIDAY PRIZE 


AWARDS. 
Price 6d.; per post, 74d. 
Orrice: 86 Fiert Street, Loypon, E.O. 








PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsed by Educators, Scientific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world, Abridged from six 
books to one. Handsomely bound, with Portrait and 
Autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d, English. 
Prospectus and testimonials sent FREE. Address, 
A. LOISKTTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, or 200 
Regent Street, Londop, England, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. $-Bota. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 


will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 168, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
Fee old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 

jozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1850, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


9s, 





United Service Magazine. 
Contents FoR OCTOBER, Price Two Shillings, 


The Question of the Hour. 
Major-General Maurice, 0.B, 
The Old Navy ard the New. 
Volunteer Musketry. 
Horse and Field Artillery. 
Re Self and the Congo State. Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
M.P., for the Defence. Captain SaLuspury, 
Kabul in 1879 80.—IV. Colonel G. T, Pretrmay, 0,3. 
The Proposed Abolition of the Army Veterinary 
Department. Veterinary Captain F. Smiru, 
Metz and the Fields Around. 
©. E, pDE LA PorR BERESFORD. 
The Case of Colonel Stoffel, Captain J. R. Hat, 
The Attack Drill at Chelsea Barracks. 
“TuREE FIELD OFFICERS,” 
The Commander-in-Chief and the Indian Army. 
A REPoRTER. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No168, OCTOBER, 1896.  8vo, price 6d. 

A Boyar OF THE TERRIBLE, By Fred. Whishaw, 
Chaps. 18-21. 

Mr. Morris’s Porms. By Andrew Lang, 

THE First Foor. By Mrs. Hunt. 

THe Woop Wren. By W.H. Hudson. 

Survivat. By A. K. H.B, 

Tue Princess Désiriéxz, 
Chaps. 5 8. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London; Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 


J. F. CapELy, 





By Clementina Black, 





—e9 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No, 236. OCTOBER, 1896, 
pew Distgusts ENGuanp. By Sir Wemyag 


Tue Cry For FravupuLeyt Money iw 
By George F. Parker (United Btates Consct? 
Birmingham). 
On tHe Ergics or Suppression in Bog 
By Edmund 8, Purcell (Autuor of “The Life a 
Cardinal Manning”). 
Buowanl, THE CHOLERA-GoppEss, By E. H. Hankin, 
Or Women Im ASSEMBLIES. By Charles Selb 
Oakley. of 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AS AN OFFICIAL, By 
the Right Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C.B, 
On THE Dervish Frontigzr. By J. Theodore Bent, 
County Councits AND Rorat Epvcarion, By 
Charles Thomas Dyke Acland. 
Horsz AmBuLances. By the Hon. Dudley Leigh, 
A Visit To QueEEN EvizaseTu. By J. H. Ronnd, 
THe UNAVOIDABLE USELESSNESS OF Prisoy 
Lazsour. By Sir Edmund Da Cane, K.O,B. 
Fra Firrpro Liprt, By the late Sir Joseph Crowe, 
.B., K.0. . 
THe MassackeEs IN TURKEY :— 
(1) By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, 
(2) By the Right Hon. the Harl of Meath, 
(8) By Jobn Burns, M.P. 
(4) By Professor H. Anthony Salmoné., 
(5) By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Oo., Ltd 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


Contents For OCTOBER, 
THE CONSTANTINOPLE MASSACRE, 
DeviL WoRSsHIP AND FREEMASONRY. 
Tue VaccinaTION COMMISSION, By 
Picton. 
“Tue OLD £1LveER Doitar.” By J. 0. Herdman, 
AMERICAN WomEN. By Cecile de Thierry. 
A PALINODE TO APOLLO. By Henry W. Nevinson, 
Tue ARCHETYPE OF THE “PiLGRIM’s Progress,” 
By Richard Heath. 
My Master OF THE Winpbs. By Claes Ericsson, 
Mopern Ipgats or Epucation. By W. K. Hill, 
Was Pitt a Propset? By Lords Stanmore and 
Hobhouse, Profeesor Prothero, Rev. William Hunt, 
and Hubert Hall. 
Money anv INVESTMENTS, 


London: IspisterR and Oo., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


By F., Legge, 
J. Alesos 





New Series, Much Enlarged. Greatly Improved, 


THe LITERARY GUIDE: 
A Rationalist Review. 


ConTENTS OF OCTOBER NvumbBeEp, 


CHRISTIANITY AND CONDUCT. 
Tue Metapuysic OF SCHOPENHAUER, 

An HereticaL NOVEL. 

Satan as GOD. 

Mr. Satt’s SHELLEY. 

G1ppon In A NEw Sovit. 

Houysman’s “En Route.” 

ERDMANN ON THE OATEGORIES, 

An OVERTURE TO EruICs, 

Ranpom JOTtTinas, 

Our Lipraky SHELVES.—II. “ Toe GoLpEN Bovau.” 
RaTIONALISM IN THE MaGaZINEs, 

GERMAN CRITICS AT WORK. 

Signs anD Wakrnin@s (from the Religious Press). 


Also 4 pp. Supplement, entitled ‘A Woman’s PLEA 
FoR FREEDOM oF THOUGHT.” 


2d,,by post 3d.; yearly subscription, 2s. 8d. 


Copies of September Number, containing lengthy 
Chat on Books with Dr. Moncure D, Conway, may 
still be had, price 2d., by post 23d. 


London: Warts and Co., 
17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


OCTOBER Number (First Part of New Vol.) 
now ready, 6d. 


Contents include :—Editor’s Notes of Recent Ex- 
position.—Prof, A. B. Davidson on Prof, Salmond’s 
** Doctrine of Immortality.”—Prof. G. Adam Smith's 
Reply to Canon Cheyne.—Prof. Gwatkin, Prof. Laid- 
law, and Prof. Hull (“ Replies’”’ to “ Requests ”).— 
Prof. 8. R. Driver on Melchizedek.—Prof. Nestle on 
Semitic and Greek Gospels.—Prof. Hommel and Sit 
J. W. Dawson on Merenptah and the Israelites.— 
Prof, A. R. 8. Kennedy on Jean Astruc.—At the 
Literary Table, &., ; 

THK EXPOSILORY TIMES, Vol). VII, With Pore 
trait of Prof.Sanday. Incloth binding, price 7s. 6d. 

‘A glance at the contents is enough to account for 
the high position this monthly has ‘won for itself. 
It is a magazine that should be read by all intelligent 
students of sacred literature.”"—Literary World. 


Edinburgh: T, and T, OLARK, 38 George Street... 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1378, 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


POETRY. 

































THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rupyarp Kiruinc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

; 150 copies on hand-made paper, a 2ls, 80 copies on Japanese paper, demy 8vo, 42%, 

; POEMS AND BALLADS. By “Q,” Author of “Green Bays,” &, Or. 8vo, buckram, 88, 6d. 

: HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and TRAVEL. 

f THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. By Sipyey L. Hinpz. With Portraits and Plans, 
demy Svo, 128. 6d. 

j THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By S. Bazvo-Gouu. With over 450 Illus 
trations in the Text an Photogravure Plates, large quarto, 36s, 

‘ THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. Translated from the French by F. Crarke, M.A. 
n 2 vols. demy 8vo, 102. 6d. each, Vol. I. 

, ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY: «a Chapter in the History of Religion. By J. M. Rice, 


of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gipson. A New 


Edition, edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps by J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, In 7 vols, demy 8vo, gilt top, 88. 6a. each ; 
crown 8vo, 6s,each, Vol. II, : 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. 


Fupers Perris, D.O.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated, in 6 vols, crown 8vo, 63. each, 
Vol. II. XVII.-XVIII. Dynasties. ‘W. M. F, PETRIE. : ; 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. Wetts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 


Oollege, Oxford. With 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 359 pp. 


i ENGLISH INDUSTRY. By H. vz B. Gissins, M.A. With 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., pp. 450. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Ourrnantr. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. readers of Retiyion. 


NAVAL and MILITARY. 
NAVAL POLICY: with a Description of English and Foreign Navics, By G. W. Srzzvens, 


Demy 810, 6s, 
| THEOLOGY. 
, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., 


Fellow of the University of Durham. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE ‘DE CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS” OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, &c., by W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
‘ CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOUR QUESTION. By C. F. Anprzws, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [University Extension Series, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hopson, B.A., Author of 


Problems of Poverty.”? Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. [Social Questions Series. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. Batty, Assistant-Master at the 


Manchester Grammar Schoo]. Crown 8vo, 23, [Commercial Series. 


ECONOMIC ESSAYS. By L. F. Pricz, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FICTION. 
MARIE CORELLI’S ROMANCES, “Univcen’stimdt? 


Large crown 8v0, 6. 

















1. A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
2. VENDETTA. 

8. THELMA. 

4, ARDATH. 


5. THE SOUL OF LILITH. 

6. WORMWOOD. 

7. BARABBAS. 

8. THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 





DARTMOOR IDYLLS. By S. Baria-Gouup. Crown 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. By S. Barina-Goutp, Author 


of “ Mebalah,” “The Broom Squire,” &c. L.lustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. By S. Banina-Govxp. 


New Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 
A New Edition, uniform with the Author’s other Novels. 


THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Mater, Author of “The 


Wages of Sin,” &c. Orown 8vo, 6s, 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO. By Arruur Mornison, 


Author of “Tales of Mean Streets.” Crown 8v0, 63. 


CAPTAIN JACOBUS : a Romance of Highwaymen. By 


. COPE ConnForD, Lilustrated, crown 8v0, 6s. 


DENOUNCED. By J. Buounprtiez Burton, Author of 


“In the Day of Adversity,” &, Crown 8vo, 63. 


WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? By J. M. 


Copsey, Author of “The King of Andaman.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. Brewer. Crown 
BY STROKE OF SWORD. By Anprew Batrovr. 


Crown 8yo, 6s, 





THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By Mary A. Owey. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By Ronatp Ross, Author 


of ‘The Child of Ocean.’’ Orown 8vo, 6s. 


IN THE GREAT DEEP: Tales of the Sea. By J. A. 


Barry, Author of “Steve Brown’s Bunyip.” Orown 8vo, 6s, 


THE VILLAGE AND THE DOCTOR. By Janzs 


Gorpon. Crown 8yo, 6:, 


THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By Bertram Mirtrorp. 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 


THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. By A. Sureup. 


Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d, 


MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By G. W. Sreevens. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By S.Gornon. Cr. 8vo, 33. 6d. 
THE SUPPLANTER. By P.Nevmany. Cr. 8v0, 33. 6d. 
THE SIN OF ANGELS. By the Author of “A Vicar’s 


Wife.” Crown 8vo, 3. 6d. 


A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. 


Kennepy. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





METHUEN and CO., 


36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


JULIA CARTWRIGHT (MRS, HENRY ADY). 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life and 


Letters. With 9 Full-page Photogravures by the Swan Electric Hngraving 
Company, and Messrs. Braun et Cie, of Paris. Roval 8vo, handsomely bound 
in cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 
50 copies for England, 42s, net. A special feature of the illustrations is the 
reproduction, by permission, of several cf the Drawings ard Pastels from the 
Collection of Mr. J. S, Forbes, recently exhibited at the Grafton Gallery, and 
never before engraved. 


DOMINICK DALY, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


ADVENTURES of ROGER L’ESTRANGE, 


sometime Oaptain in the Florida Army of H.E. the Marqués Hernando de 
Soto. An Autobiography. Travslated from the Spanish, and Edited by 
Dotinicx Daty, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Coloured 
Route Map, 63. There are two contemporary accounts of De Soto’s disastrous 
expedition, one is in Spanish, another in Portuguese,and here we have a third, 
by one of the two Englishmen who are known to have been with the army. It is 
peculiar in being less a history of the expedition than a narrative of the extra- 
ordinary personal adventures of the Englishman Roger L’Estrange. How it 
comes to be published at this late date is explained by the Editor in an 
introductory chapter, 


JAMES BLAKE BAILEY, B.A., Librarian to the Royal College of Surgeons, 


The DIARY of a RESURRECTIONIST: 


1811-1812, to which are added an Acconnt of the Resurrection Men in 
London, and a Short History of the Passing of the Anatomy Act. With 
10 Full-page Iilustrations and Facsiwiles, 33, 6d. 


WITH PREFACE BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


TWO QUEENS (Marie Antoinette of France 


« 


and Caroline Matilda of Denmark), A Historical Novel. From the Memoirs 


of Barow Simon, 12mo, ls, 6d. 


CHARLES BERTRAM, the Eminent Conjurer. 


ISN’T IT WONDERFUL ?”: a History of 


Magic and Mystery. With Il ustrations by Phil May, Corbould, Gribble, and 
other Artists. .7s. 6d. “‘ 4 volwme of entertaining remini , and expl 
tions of some of the more modern seerets of his art, by the well-known conjurer.” 
—Times. “ He has given usa brief history of conjuring and conjurers, with a 
lively record of his own experiences as a magician; and last, but not least, the 
How It’s Done of a few of his most effective tricks."—StT. Pau’s. ‘‘ The book 
is clearly written, well illustrated, and has a capital introduction. It is the best 
book of its kind since the memoirs of Robert Houdin,’—PaLu Mau Gazette. 





The ART of CONTROVERSY, and other 


Posthumous Essays. By A.ScHOPENHAUER. Translated by BartEy SaunpERs, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. “A very smart piece of writing, plentifully sprinkled with 
sarcasm and irony.”—GLascow HeErRaLp., ‘Certainly not less interesting 
than any of Mr. Saunders’s former versions of Schopenhauer.”—ScoTsman, 


FATHER DOLLING’S BOOK. [New Edition ready, 


TEN YEARS in a PORTSMOUTH SLUM. 


Containing the Full Correspondence with the Bishop of Winchester, With 
18 Full-page Plates, 63. 


The FIVE GREAT SKEPTICAL DRAMAS 


of HISTORY. By the late Rev. Jonn Owen, Author of “Skeptics of the 
French Renaissance,” ‘‘ Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance,” &c. 103. 64. 
A Comparative Study of Aischylus’s ‘‘ Prometheus Vinctus,” “The Book of 
J ° Goethe's “Faust,” Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” Calderon’s ‘El Magico 
Prodigioso. aden 


ANTIMACHUS of COLOPHON and the 


POSITION of WOMEN in GREEK POETRY. By E. F. M. Benecre. 6s. 
* His subject is one that has often attracted scholars, and the wonder is that it 
has not been more exhaustively treated before; for it is nothing less thana 
discussion of the problem when and in what manner did woman and the 
romantic passion of love for woman take, in literature, the predominating place 
which they have so long occupied, and still occupy."—Times. 


The ENGLISH WORKS of RICHARD ROLLE, 


SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES. 


of HAMPOLE, and his FOLLOWERS. Edited from the MSS. by C. 
Horstway, late Professor of English in the Univ. of Berlin, Vol. II., with 
a pp. xliv.-458, 10s.6d. The Work is now complete in 
2 vols., 21s, 


By C. H. 


Hinton, B.A. Vol. II. 6s. Contents:—The Education of the Imagination 
—Many Dimensions—Stella—An Unfinished Communication, A further in- 
teresting contribution to Fourth Dimensional Literature. 


FRANOES WILOE SAUNDERS. 


STORIES for MEN and WOMEN. 8s. net. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


FIRST GREEK READER and WRITER. By J. E. 


Sanpys, D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Public Orator in 
te University of Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


GEOMETRY for KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS. By 


ADELINE Puttar. With 500 Llustrations, 3:. Specially adapted to meet 
the requirements of the examination of the National Froebel Union. 


STEPS to ENGLISH PARSING and ANALYSIS. By 


E. M. and O. L, Ramsay. Part Il., Further Exercises, ls, 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 





———, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL,» 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, crown 8vo; 63.“ 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADy, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “The History of David Grieye» 
* Marcella,” &c. ’ 


From the Times :—" In every sense this is a remarkable novel......The wri 
takes an even wider range than before, and deals with contemporary pee 
and the burning questions of the morrow with the verve and no little on 
knowledge of a Disraeli......The charm of the novel is the actuality of he 
personages. Mrs. Ward has been living with them, so they live and breathe, ~ 

From the Manchester Guardian :—‘*There can be no doubt but that in M 
Ward’s new novel the symmetry and balance of the construction, the devel ~ 
ment of the characters by the progress of one story, the general strength ro | 
skill, in a word, of the literary texture, show @ most signal advance upon any of 
her previous works.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Ready this day, in 2 vols., with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 
demy 8vo, 28s. 


THE MEMOIRS 
OF BARON THIEBAULT. 


(Late Lieutenant-General in the French Army.) 


With Recollections of the Republic, the Consulate, cad fi 
Empire. 


Translated and Condensed by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., 
Translator of the “ Memoirs of Marbot.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 








SENSATION AMONG THE CRITICS! 


CHRYS TAL: 


THE NEWEST OF WOMEN. 


By AN EXPONENT. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 10d. (SECOND EDITION.) 


The Scoremaxy calls the author “‘ A humorist in disguise.” 

The BrrmineuaM GazerrTe is glad the author “ has sufficient sense of shame 
to conceal identity......From a literary point of view it is decidedly strong.” 

The YorKsHIRE Post thinks that the author must be “‘ trying how mach the 
public will stand.” 

The Guascow Datry Marr says the author “is preaching a sermon......The 
book is written with skill.” 

The WESTERN Matt says :—“ The author has a firm grip of character, and is 
excellent at ‘a situation.’ The narrative develops a strength that is absolutely 
thrilling.” 

sane Dalty CHRONICLE says:—"‘ Chrystal’ is an amusing and an original 
child.” 

The WERELY TimEsS AND Ecuo says:—“It is unconventional in the extreme, 
and yet in no sense objectionable.” 

WHO IS THE EXPONENT? A HEARTY FRIEND—OR A POWERFUL 
SATIRIST—OF THE NEW WOMANHOOD? READ AND DECIDE FOR 
YOURSELVES. 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO, 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





ELKIN MATHEWS’ SHILLING GARLAND. 
ONE SHILLING NET (No. V.) 


Ready Tuesday Next. 


SONGS AND ODES. 


By RIOHARD WATSON DIXON, S 
Author of “Mano: a Poetical History.” [Second Edition, 


TWO PRESS NOTICES OF “MANO.” 

**Mano’ is in many respects an important work, and in some the most re- 
markable poetic product of thetime. It cannot be but admitted that the poet 4 
with abundant courage and skill made a singular metrical experiment. That “ 
has written a long poem without ence having recourse to the overcharg 4 
phraseology of the time, that he has exhibited the graces of sedateness jee 
moderation of expression, that he has employed more and purer idiom ve his 
for many years found its way into English poetry, that he has concety' sin, 
work ina high mood of poetic feeling, and composed it with unstrained elevati 
of sentiment, are statements that will not be questioned by those who have ani 
love the art of poetry.” —Academy. A in 

“The whole poem is strenuously heroic and rc 7) ous —_ 
poetry of the highest kind, that kind which has of late years become less ; 
less the fashion, but the production of which is absolutely necessary to an ag 
that would boast itself of an imaginative character.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LAYS and LEGENDS of the WEALD of 


KENT, as Sung and Recounted at a Twelfth-Night Party. By Liss 


i : ; . ‘own 8v0, 5s, net. 
WinsER, With Illustrations by Margaret Winser. * Ready Tucolay neste 


4 





London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





aa Admiral Tryon’s Life. 
LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE TRYON. 


By Rear-Admiral C. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. With Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, 18s. 





[Ready in November. 


Periods of European Literature. 


Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 


THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE 
AND THE RISE OF ALLEGORY. 


(12th and 18th CENTURIES.) By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric and 


English Literature in Edinburgh University. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





THE SECOND SERIES OF 


[Ready in October. 


TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. With 


Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. net. 


Book I.—BY THE NORTH SEA. 
Book II.—AMONG THE SUMMER ISLES. 





NEW BOOKS. 
DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


FROM BATUM TO BAGHDAD, vid Tiflis, Tabriz, 


and Persian Kurdistan. By WaLter B. Harris, F.R.GS., Author of ‘ Tafilet,” “A Journey through 
the Yemen,” &c, With numerous Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. [Neat week. 


NEW WORK BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN. 


THE AANEID OF VIRGIL. BooksI.-VI. Translated 


by Sir THEopoRE Martin, K.0.B. Post 8vo, 72. 6d. 
PROFESSOR FRASER’S GIFFORD LECTURES.—SECOND SERIES. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM: being the Gifford 


Lectures de‘ivered before the University of Edinburgh in 1895-96, Second Series. By ALEXANDER 

CaMPBELL Fraser, LLL.D., Hon. D.O.L. Oxford; Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 

University of Edinburgh, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [In November, 
THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. 


DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. By Sir Henrzzrr 


Maxwett, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘‘ Studies in the Topography of Galloway,” “ Scottish Land-Names,” 
&. Demy 8vo, with 2 Maps, 7s. 6d. net. (Immediately. 


THE EFFECT OF MARITIME COMMAND 


ON LAND CAMPAIGNS SINCE WATERLOO, By Major 0. H. Cattwext, R.A. With Plans, 
post 8vo, 6s. net, [In the press, 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS PHILO- 


SOPHICAL SIGNIFIOANOCE. (The Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1893.) By Witt1am CALDWELL, 
bony none Professor of Moral and Social Philosophy, North-Western University, U.S.A. Demy 8vo, 
. 6d. net, 


MEMOIR OF JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., Professor of 


Logic and Rhetoric, University of Glasgow. By Mary R. L. Bryce, With Portrait and 3 Photo- 
gravure Plates, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Joun TuEoporx Merz. Vol, I., post 8vo, LImmediatety. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN _ BOSNIA- 


HERZEGOVINA AND DALMATIA. With an Account of the Proceedings of the Congress of 
Archwologists and Anthropologists held at Sarajevo in 1894, By Ropert Munro, M.A.,M.D., F.RS.E., 
Author of “The Lake-Dwellings of Europe,” &. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


THE SOUDAN ADVANCE. 


UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. By Lieut.-Col. 


os Anp. HaGcarp, D.8S.0. With a Portrait, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A blithe picture of military life in the service of the Khedive......It teems with anecdotes and stirring 





Book III.—ALPINE RESTING-PLACES. 
Book 1V.—HOME AGAIN! 


[Ready October Sth. 


NEW FICTION. 


SYDNEY C. GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 
AN UNCROWNED 
KING. 


a Romance of High Politics. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 


Author of “His Excellency’s English Governess,” 
In Furthest Ind,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 
(Immediately. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA 
MACLEAN.” 
THIRD EDITION. 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS, 


Crown 8vo, 63, 


LIRAS: a Mystery. 
By THEO. DOUGLAS, Author of “ A Bride Elect.” 
Crown Svo, 33, 6d. 








THE 


PROVOST-MARSHAL: 


a Romance of the Middle Shires. 


By the Hon. FREDERICK MONCREIFF, Author 
of “The X Jewel.” Orown 8vo, 6s, 


AMONG THE 
UNTRODDEN WAYS. 


4 M. KE. FRANCOIS (Mrs. Francis Blundel!), Author 
of **A Daughter of the Soil,” “In a North Country 
Village,” &c, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 








SOME UNCONVEN- 
TIONAL PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. GLADWYN JEBB, Author of ‘Life and 
Adventures of J. G. Jebb.” With Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 





events,”—Daily News, 
NOTICE. 


Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE’S New Story, 


“DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey,” | 
begins in the OCTOBER Number of 


BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


The OCTOBER NO. of 


BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE. 


also contains :— 


IN DARK DONEGAL: THE TOURIST ON 
THE CELTIO FRINGE.—THE LOOKER-ON. 
—A SAMOAN ELOPEMENT. By Anraur 
Manarry,— CAVALRY STABLING. — THA- 
TIME IN THE VILLAGE. By M. KE. Francis. 
—LI HUNGCHANG’S VISIT.—A PRODUOT 
OF THE POOR LAW. By an OccasionaL 
ContTrisuTorR. — NAPOLEON’S VOYAGE TO 
ST. HELENA.—OUT OF THE NIGHT. By 
KatHarine Tynay.—THE VERDIOT OF OLD 
AGE. By M. 0. W. O—ARBITRATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTIOE, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND CO, LTD 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





SECOND EDITION. 


HOW WE MADE RHODESIA. 


By Major AgTHUR Guirw Leowarp (late of the Chartered Company’s Police). 
Post 8yvo, 6s. 

“ Major Leonard certainly tells a plain tale wel!, and has not only a plaiv, 
but a very striking tale to tell......His book is a valnable and noteworthy con- 
tribution to the history of the origin of Rhodesia, and throws many a sidelight 
on the character and aims of those who undertook the task of making it. No 
one can read it without a quickened admiration for the nobler aspects of the 
work accomplished and for the men who did it.”—Times. 


HOW WE MADE RHODESIA. 


*‘ It is smusing because Major Leonard is a cultured Irishman who does not 
wind telling a good story, whether against his superior officer or against him- 
self; it is interesting because it ‘lifts the veil’ to an astonisbing extent, and 
reveals in a strong light the means whereby Rhodesia was ‘made’ and the 
personalities concerned in that making.’’—African Critic. 


‘In this very amusing and readable book he gives us his impressions mingled 
with many shrewd pieces of criticism.and an ability to see fun in everything, 
which at once engages the reader’s sympathy.”—Glasgow Herald. 





MOLTKE’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. The only Com- 
p’ete Edition publ’shed in any Language. With an Introduction by SipNer 
Wuitmayn, Author of ** Imperial Germany.” Portraits of Moltke and his 
Wife never before publisted, an account of Countess von Moltke’s family, 
supplied by the family, and a genealogical tree, in facsimile of the Field- 
Marshal's handwriting. 2 vols. demy 8vv, £1 10s, [This day. 


AN EGYPTIAN READING BOOK FOR BEGINNERS: 
Being a Series of Historical, Funereal, Moral, Religious, and Mythological 
Texts printed in Hieroglyphic Characters, together with a Transliteration 
and a complete Vocabulary. By E, A. Wa..ts Bupar, Litt.D. (Cantab.), 
Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 


l5s. net. [Neat week, 
THE FAITH OF ISLAM. By the Rev. E. Seiu. Large 
post 8vo, 123, 6d. [Triibner’s Oriental Series. Now ready. 


LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By Epwarp 
Dowprn, Author of “Shakspere: his Mind and Art,” “Studies in 
Literature,” &. With Portrait, New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vo!l. post 
8yo, 12s. net. [This day. 

ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 


TRANSCRIPTS AND STUDIES. By the Same Author. 


Second and Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 6s, [This day. 


CHESS OPENINGS—ANCIENT AND MODERN. Revised 


and Corrected up to the present time by the best Authorities. By E, Free- 
BorouGcm and C. E. Ranges. Third Edition, large post 8vo, 8s. 
[Neat week, 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. A New Edition in 
6 vols. The original Text restored. With about 30 Portraits, With No‘es 
and Introduction by ARTHUR WauGH. Vols. 1.-VI. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. cach. 

(Vol. VI. now ready, 


THE PROFESSION OF MEDICINE: Its Study and 
Practice; Its Daties and Rewards. By Cuaries West, M.D., F.R.O.P., 
Fvunder of the Hospital for Sivk Children, &. Orown 8vo, 23, Ths 

is day. 


THE CHAUROPANCHASIKA. By Sir Epwin Arnon, 
K.C.1.E., C.8.I., Author of “ The Light of Asia.” Royal oblong: wo he 
mmedtatety. 


IN THE GREEN LEAF AND THE SERE. By “A Son 


or THE MarsuHgs.” With numerous Illustrations by George O. Haité and 
Dorothy C. Nicholl. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. (Immediately. 


SUNRISE STORIES: a Glance at the Literature of Japan. 


By Roger Riorgpan and Tozo Takayanaai. Crown 8vo, 63. 
(Immed ‘ately. 


MARCELLA GRACE. By Rosa MutHottanp. An 


entirely New Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, [Immediately. 


THE MAN WHO BECAME A SAVAGE: a Story of Our 
Own Times. By Witi1am T. Hornapar, Authcr of “ Two Years ina Janz’e,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations, and Cover in Colour’, crown 8vo, 63, 
(Immediately. 


ADDRESSES TO THE STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. By the late Lord Leiauroy, P.R.A. Dewy 8vo, in richly gi't 
boards, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. (Immediately, 


NOTES ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By the Right Rev. 


Epwarp GItrin Bacsuaw, Bishop of Nottingham. Crown 8vo. 
[Immediately. 


RELIGIOUS FAITH. By the Rev. H. Hucues, Author of 


“ Natural and Supernatural Morals” and ‘“‘ The Theory of Influence.” Demy 
8vo, 12s, LImmediately. 





SECOND EDITION, 


EN ROUTE. By J. K. Hvvswane, Trang 


lated from the French by OC. Kraan Pavt. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


***En Route’ is a notable volume which may be specially com: 

rusal of those persons to whom it will be most antipathetiomnamaty 

ard-headed, more or less materialistic, common-sense, matter . of othe 
nationalised Protestant of our day and generation......It explains things whi 
to many of us have been inexplicable, and renders thinkable ways of life vue 
are utterly incomprehensible,”—Review of Reviews, © which 


EN ROUTE. 


“This is a very remarkable book. The author depicts with great descripti 
and analytical power a man who, haying passed through the most terr ble 
ordeal of unbelief, has been suddenly converted to faith, but has not reformed 
his life. Too much could not be said in praisa of the translation, which is sy 
excellent.”—Catholic Times. saa 


The Right Hon. W. E. Giapstone, in a letter to the translator, says:—« It 
places the claim of the ‘ Route ’ through mysticism higher, I think, than any other 
book I have read; and by this fact alone it imposes modesty and reserve upon 
all critics from outside and from a distance,” 





THE MYSTERIES OF MAGIC. A Digest of the Writings 
of Ev1puas Livi. With Biographical and Critical Es:ay by Artaur Epwanp 
Warts. Second and Revised Edition, with Illustrations, demy 8yo. 

Ln the press, 


SAINT BENEDICT. By the Very Rev. Canon Woops 
0.8.B. From the Italian of Tosti. With authent'c Portrait of St. Benetict 
and other Illostrations. Demy 8vo, 103. 6d, (Shortly, 


THE LIFE OF OUR LADYE. Compiled from the most 
Authoritative Sources by *‘M.P.” With a Preface by his Eminence the 
OaRDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Shorily, 


THE LETTERS OF DE BROSSES. Translated by Lord 


RonaLp GowER. Feap. 4to, (In the press, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MADAME GUYON. Translated, 


in full, by Toomas Tartor ALLEN, Bengal Civil Service (retired). 
[In the press, 


THE CRIMEAN DIARY OF THE LATE GENERAL 
SIR CHARLES A. WYNDHAM, K.C.B., with an Introduction by Sir W. H. 
Russet. Edited by Major HuaH Pearce. With an added chapter on the 
Defence of Oawnpore by Lieut.-Col. Joun Apyk, C.B. Demy 8vo, ” 

[In the press, 


IN THE LAND OF THE BORA; or, Camp-Life and § 
in Dalmatia and the Herzegovina. By “ SnarFxE,” Author of “ Gun; Rifle, 
and Hound.” With 10 Full-page Illustrations by H. Dixon. Demy 8vo, 15s, 
[In the press, 


INCIDENTS IN INDIA, AND MEMORIES OF THE 
MUTINY. With some Account of Alexander’s Horse and the Ist Bengal 
Cavalry. By General ALEXANDER, Edited by F. W. Pitt. Demy 8yo, 


[In the press, 
GLIMPSES OF SUNNY LANDS. By R. W. W. Crvray, 
Crown 8vo. [In the press, 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. By Cuartorre = Mason, 


Demy 8vo. In the press, 
THE POLAR AURORA. By Aurrep Ancor. Translated 


from the French, Crown &vo, 53. [International Scientific Series, 
(Immediately, 


THE GARDEN OF ROMANCE: being a Collection of the 
best Short Stories of all Ages and Countries. Edited by Ernest Rurs, 
Feap. 4to, 63. [Nezt month. 


THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. By Maxwet 


Gray, With numerous Illustrations, Title-Page, and Cover-Design it 
Hamilton Jackson. Post 8vo, 1 vol., 6s. [Newt mont 


EVERY-DAY CHARACTERS. By Wintnrop Macx- 
WORTH PRaED. Profusely Illustrated by Cecil Aldin, with a specially 
desigued Cover, in Colours, Crown 4to, 63, [In the press. 


ALL FELLOWS. By Laurence Housman. With 7 
Itlustrations, and Title-Page and Cover specially designed by the Author. 


Daintily printed by Ballantyne, Imperial 16mo, 6s, [In the press, 
FLORENTINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. By Dr. Pav 
KRISTELLER, . [In the press. 


FOREIGN BOOKBINDINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Illustrations of more than 60 Examples, selected on account of their beau 
or historical interest. With an Introduction and Descriptions by W. ¥. 
FietcueEr, F.S.A. (late Assistant-Keeper, Department of Printed Books, 
British Museum). The Plates printed in facsimile by W. Griggs, Chromo 
Lithographer to her Majesty the Queen. Folio, limited to 500 Copies, £3 34 
net. [In the press. 
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